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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Agincourt: aRtomance. “By G..P. més, Esq. 

3 vols. Peitot R. Be ie Biek 
Tuanks to the fertile brain and pen of the 
author of Darnley, &c. &c., we have here the 
enjoyment of another excellent historical ro- 
mance. Agincourt is a name to charm with; 
and well has it been used by our literary 
necromancer. He has displayed his powers 
in various ways. He has presented us with 
English life in baronial halls, in royal palaces, 
and among the people, in the distant age of 
which this narrative treats. He has drawn 
the illustrious Henry, and other public cha- 
racters, with a fidelity towards what is known, 
and a spirit in what is supplied to work the 
general outline into its component: details, 
which are admirable. He has contrasted the 
true chivalrous knight with the false traitor. 
He has given us fair dames of opposite minds 
and dispositions, and one faithful maiden of 
rare invention, He has transferred us to the 
Burgundian wars, and made us acquainted with 
the feudal aristocracy in their panoply of arms, 
and the rising middle class of free citizens, so 
soon to change the aspect of national affairs, as 
well as individual relations ; and the cloistered 
monks, with their lesiastical infl ; and 
the first spring of those religious principles of 
Wycliff and Huss, which operated another 
equally momentous alteration in the social 
world, Tales of love and constancy, crimes 
of the deepest dye, accidents by flood and 
field, journeys of adventure, marches, battles, 
imprisonments, intrigues, escapes, follow each 
other in succession, and keep the imagination 
on the stretch (whilst the judgment is satisfied 
with the accurate descriptions ofcountry, events, 
and men), till we arrive at the crowning day 
of Agincourt, which is painted with the hand 
of a master. 

To augment Mr. James’s popularity would 
be no easy matter; and therefore all we shall 
say of his new work is, that it will not diminish 
it, and that it has, at any rate, delighted us as 
much as the most fortunate of its elder bre- 
thren. 

But to illustrate this account and opinion, 
we are, as usual with the best productions, 
sorely perplexed: to invade such a story would 
be an injury to readers, for inflicting which 
we could not hope to be forgiven. We must, 
then, make a scrap-book of it; and permit a 
mere glimpse or two to indicate what may be 
looked for in the whole. We commence with 
the portrait of Henry on his accession to the 
throne (some of his princely frolics having been 
capitally woven into the earlier web of the ro- 
mance), 

“The king of Englaud remained seated for 
many minutes exactly where Richard of Wood- 
Ville had left him. His right hand rested on 
the arm of his chair, his left upon the hilt of 
his dagger, and his eyes remained fixed ap- 
parently upon the heavy building of the abbey, 
such as it then appeared, before a far successor 
of his added to it a structure, rich, and perhaps 





| masonry; he heard not the bells chiming from 
| the belfry hard by; his mind was absent from 
| the Scene in which his"body dwelt} and, his 
| thoughts busy with things very different from 
| those that surrounded him. On what did they 
|rest? Over what did the spirit of the great 
English monarch ponder, the, very day after 
he had solemnly assumed the crown and scep- 
tre?—-Who can say? He might, perhaps, re- 
member other days with some regret; for we 
can never lose ought that we have possessed 
without some mournful feelings of deprivation 
returning upon us from time to time, however 
great and overpowering be the compensation 
that we obtain; we can never change from one 
state and station in our mortal course to an- 
other without sometimes thinking of former 
joys and gone-by happiness, even though we 
have acquired grander blessings and a more 
expansive sphere; and oh! how great is the 
change, even from the position of a prince to 
that of a monarch! -so great indeed that: none 
who have not known it.can even divine. He 
might already, perhaps, feel what a burden a 
crown may sometimes become ; how heavy are 
occasionally the gorgeous robes of state; he 
might look back to the free buoyancy of his 
early life, and long to roam the wide plains 
and fields of his kingdom alone, and at his 
ease. Or he might think of friendship—and 
there was none more capable of knowing and 
valuing it aright— and might wonder whether 
a monarch could indeed have a friend; one 
into whose bosom he could pour his secret 
thoughts, or with whose wit he could try his 
own, in free but not undignified encounter; 
one in whom he could trust, and with whom he 
might relax, certain that the condescension of 
the sovereign would not be mistaken, nor the 
confidence of the friend betrayed. Again; he 
might ponder upon all the difficulties and pains 
of a royal station; he might think, ‘ Each of 
my subjects is burdened with his own cares 
and anxieties; but I with the care and anxiety 
of the whole ;’ or his mind might turn to the 
especial troubles and discomforts of a monarch, 
and remember how many he must have to dis- 
appoint—how often he must have to punish— 
how much he must have to refuse—how seldom 
he might be permitted to forgive; what great 
works he must necessarily leave undone—what 
good deeds he might be obliged to neglect— 
what faults he must be called upon to over- 
look — what pain and grief, even to the good 
and wise, a stern necessity might compel him 
to inflict. He might, perhaps, think of any or 
all of these things; for they were all within 
the grasp of his character, as Henry was pecu- 
liarly a thoughtful monarch. We are indeed 
only accustomed to look upon him cither as a 
wild youth suddenly and somewhat strangely 
reformed, or as a great conqueror and skilful 
general, a prudent and ambitious prince. But 
those who will inquire into his private life, who 
will mark the recorded words that occasionally 
broke from his lips, trace the causes and course 
of his actions, examine his conduct to his 
friends, and even to his enemies,—who will, 





a firm one—a rich and lively imagination, 

though a clear and vigorous judgment. He 
‘wag not one ‘to take upon him the caves - af 
government without feeling “alf their wéight; 
to regard a throne asa seat of ease and plea- 
sure ; or to assume the grand responsibilities of 
sovereign power without examining them sted- 
fastly and sternly, seeing all that is bright and 
all that is dark therein, and feeling keenly every 
sacrifice for which they call: To love and to 
be beloved by a whole nation, to give and to 
receive happiness by a wise government of a 
great people, is assuredly a mighty recompense 
for all the pains‘of royal station; but yet those 
pains will be felt hourly, while the reward is 
afar; and the monarch’s conversation with 
Richard of Woodville had awakened him. to 
some of those evils which the wisest rule can- 
not entirely remedy.” 

It will be seen in this how finely the author 
throws in beautiful and wise reflections to im- 
prove the value of his action or description. 
The book has many such; but they are so dif- 
ficult to separate from their contexts that we 
attempt to ‘do so at great disadvantage. Let 
us try. 

‘‘ We are the slaves of circumstances from 
our cradle; and the mother and the nurse form 
as much part of our fate as any of the other 
events which mould our character, guide our 
course, and lead us to high station, retain us 
in mediocrity, or plunge us into misfortune. 
Catherine Beauchamp, like her cousin, was an 
only child, and an heiress ; but her mother had 
brought large possessions to her father, and 
with those large possessions an inexhaustible 
store of pride. She had looked upon herself, 
indeed, as her husband’s_benefactor—for he 
was a younger brother of small estate; and 
after his death she and a foolish servant had 
rivalled each other in instilling into her daugh- 
ter’s mind high notions of-her own importance. 
In this, as in many another thing, the mother 
had proved herself weak, and the spoilt child 
had early shewn her the result of her own folly. 
She did not live long enough to -correct her 
error, even if she had possessed sense enough 
to make the effort; and when Catherine came 
to the house of her uncle as his ward, her cha- 
racter was too far fixed to render any lessons 
effectual but the severe ones of the world. 
There, then, she sat, beautiful, rich, vain, and 
haughty, claiming all admiration as her due, 
and believing that even her faults ought to be 
admired for her loveliness and her wealth. * * 

“ It has, happened strangely, indeed, in all 
ages that those who follow as their profession 
| the sweetest of arts, music, which would seem 
| intended to elevate and purify the mind and 
| heart, should be so frequently obnoxious to the 
| charge of immoral life; but so it has been, alas, 
| though difficult to account for. od 
| « While he was still pondering, the girl ex- 
| claimed, clasping her hands, ‘ Oh, yes! I am 
| sure I may tell you. You are not one who, 
| whatever might be his errors, would deprive a 
| poor old man of blessed ground to rest in, or 
' the prayers of good men for his soul.’ ‘ Not I, 





beautiful in itself, but sadly out of keeping in short, strip off the monarch’s robes, and| indeed,’ replied the young gentleman; ‘ me- 


with the rest of the pile. But Henry saw not 
the long straight lines of the solemn mass of 


look upon the man, will find a meditative spi- 
rit, though a quick one—a warm heart, though 


| thinks we have no right to carry justice or 
| punishment beyond the grave. When the spi- 
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rit is called to its Creator, let Him be judge, 
not man.’ ® ” ® 

‘‘ The rest of the day passed in that April- 
morn happiness which all must have felt ere 
parting with those we love; when the cloudy 
thought of the dreary morrow comes hourly 
sweeping over the sunshine of the present, yet 
making the light seem more bright for the 
passing shadow. More than once, too, the 
lovers were left for a while alone; and every 
moment added to their sweet store of vows and 
promises. Much was also told that they had 
not had time to tell before, though it was still 
spoken in rambling and unconnected form: the 
one predominant feeling always intruding, and 
calling their thoughts and words back to what 
was passing in their own hearts. How many 
bitter moments pay for our sweet ones in this 
life; and yet how willing are we all to make 
the purchase, whatever be the price! The am- 
bitious spirit of enjoyment is upon us, and we 
must stil] enlarge the sphere of our delight, 
though —as when a conqueror stretches the 
bounds of his empire, and thereby only exposes 
a wider frontier to attack —each new hope, 
each new pleasure, each new possession, but 
lays us open to loss, regret, and disappointment. 
It is a sad view of human life. * * 

“It is strange and sad that society does 
afford no stay, no support, to those who are 
left alone in the wide world; nay more, that 
to be so left seems in a great degree to sever 
the bond between us and society. ‘ He must 
have some friends. Let him apply to them,’ 
we are apt to say, whenever one of these soli- 
tary ones comes before us, and whether it is 
advice, assistance, or defence, that is needed. 
* He must have some friends.’ It is a phrase 
in constant use; and in our own hearts we go 
on to say, ‘ifhe have not, he must have lost 
them by his own fault;’ and yet how many 
events may deprive man, and much more fre- 
quently woman, of the only friends possessed! * 

‘¢ Passion so frequently interferes with pru- 
dence—the stream grows so much stronger as 
we are hurried on, that it is scarcely possible 
to stop when we would; and when once the 
knave or the fool puts power into the hands of 
another, his own course is as much beyond his 
direction as that of a charioteer who would 
guide wild horses with packthread. How 
strange it is—perhaps the most wonderful of 
‘all moral phenomena—that any man should 
trust another int the commission of a bad 
action ! * * 


‘©*Ts there but one slanderer in the world, 
dear father?’ replied the fair girl, raising her 
eyes almost reproachfully to her parent’s coun- 
tenance; ‘ and should we even doubt the con- 
duct of one whom for many a long year we 
have seen walk in truth and honour, because 
some nameless calumniator breathes a tale 


against him?’ ‘ We should not,’ replied Sir 
John Grey, firmly; ‘ yet such is the world’s 
justice, my child, and such is, I fear, the heart 
of man—ready to doubt, prone to suspect, and 
instructed by its own weakness in the weakness 
of others.’ e i! * 

“* Nay, nay,’ replied the knight, smiling 
kindly on her. ‘ It is late to-night, dear girl; 
to-morrow will do.’ Does to-morrow ever do? 
But seldom; for the hour that is we can only 
call our own. All that is to come is in the 
hands of that dark mysterious fate, which, rul- 
ing silent and unseen the acts and wills of men, 
reserves to itself in its own dim council-cham- 
ber, each purpose unfulfilled, each resolution 
made and not performed ; sporting with chances 
and with hopes, trampling into dust expecta- 
tions and designs, and leaving to man but the 


past for his instruction and the present for 
his energies. The word to-morrow should be 
blotted out from the catalogue. It is what 
never exists in the form we think to find it. * 

“Tt is strange, it is very strange and scarcely 
to be accounted for, that people advanced in 
life, and experienced in the uncertainty of all 
life’s things, seem to have a confidence in the 
future which the young do not possess. They 
delay, they put off without fear or apprehen- 
sion; they calculate as if with certainty upon 
the time to come; while eager youth, on the 
contrary, at the very name of procrastination, 
conjures up every difficulty and obstacle, every 
change and chance, not alone within the range 
of probability, but within the reach of fate. 
Perhaps it is, that the old have acquired a 
juster appreciation of all mortal joy; perhaps 
it is, that the keen edge of anticipation being 
dulled in themselves, they cannot comprehend 
the impatience of others; that knowing how 
little any earthly gratification is really worth, 
they think it but a small matter, not meriting 
much thought, whether the hand of the future 
snatches the desired object from us or not, 
whether the butterfly, enjoyment, be caught by 
the boy that chases it, or escape.” 

But we might fill our paper with these re- 
flective observations, displaying as they do, in 
the midst of stirring incident, the philosophi- 
cal sense with which the writer views, weighs, 
and appreciates human nature. He is no 
mean judge of it who penned these paragraphs, 
We cannot claim so clear an insight, and will 
not therefore offer any remark upon them; but 
turn to another extract which is a curious pic- 
ture of a religious festival, immediately after a 
forenoon of sports in the domain of Sir Philip 
Beauchamp. 

“ The noble party found the church crowded 
with the villagers, every woman having her 
basket with her, covered with a clean white 
napkin, but apparently crammed as full as it 
well could be; and Hal of Hadnock remem- 
bered that, as his companion had said the 
night before, this was one of the days ap- 
pointed for those festivals which were then 
called glutton masses. When the service was 
over, old Sir Philip advanced to leave the 
building with his household, not approving 
the disgraceful scene that was about to take 
place; but Hal of Hadnock whispered to his 
companion of the road, ‘ Let us stay and see. 
I have never witnessed one of these feats of 
gormandising.’ ‘ Well, we shall save the cre- 
dit of the family,’ replied Richard of Wood- 
ville, in a low tone; ‘ for the good priest looks 
upon my uncle as half a Lollard, because he 
will not stay in the church and eat till he 
bursts, in honour of the blessed Virgin.’ Hal 
of Hadnock [Prince Henry] and his new 
friend accordingly lingered behind ; and hardly 
had the old knight passed through the doors, 
when a scene of confusion took place quite in- 
describable. Every one brought forward his 
basket. Some who had lost their store hunted 
for it amongst the rest. Some hurried for- 
ward to present what they considered very 
choice viands to the priest. Many a pannier 
was overturned; and chickens, capons, huge 
lumps of meat, and leathern bottles of wine, 
mead, and ale, rolled upon the pavement. 
One or two of the latter got uncorked, and the 
contents streamed about amongst the napkins, 


which several of the women were spreading |. 


forth upon the ground. Knives were bran- 
dished; thumbs and fingers were cut; one 
man nearly poked out the eye of his better 





half in giving her assistance, and was heartily 
cuffed for his pains ; and a fat chorister slipped 


—<—<. 
in consequence of putting his foot upon a fie 
trout dressed in jelly, and fell prostrate on his 
back in the midst. The people roared, th, 
priest himself chuckled, and was a long tine 
ere he could get his flock, or his countenanee 
into due order. A song to the Virgin was they 
sung by way of grace; and every one fell to 
with an intention of outdoing his neighbour, 
To Richard of Woodville and his companiog 
were assigned the places of honour wear tho 
clergy; and the priest, looking well pleased 
down the long aisle, literally encumbered with 
the preparations for excess, whispered to the 
old knight’s nephew, with an air of triumph, 
‘ Well, [ think we shall outdo Wallop this time, 
at least.’ * Undoubtedly,’ replied Richard of 
Woodville gravely; ‘ but I fear you will think 
my friend and meno better than heathens, having 
brought nothing with us either to eat or drink,’ 
‘ Poo! there is plenty, there is plenty,’ replied 
the good man, ‘ and to spare. Eat as hard as 
we can, we shall be scarcely able to get throuzh 
it: and it is fitting, too, that something be left 
for the poor. We will all do our best, how. 
ever, and thank you for your help.’ The on. 
slaught was tremendous. One would have 
thought that the congregation had fasted for a 
month, so eagerly, so rapidly did they devour 
the provisions before them; and then they 
took to their bottles and drinking-horns, ani 
when they had assuaged their thirst, recom- 
menced the attack upon the meat with re- 
newed vigour, Richard of Woodville and 
Hal of Hadnock had soon seen enough of the 
glutton mass; and, at a hint from his com. 
panion, the former took an opportunity of 
whispering to the priest, ‘ We must go, I fear; 
lest my uncle be angryat our absence.’ ‘ Well, 
well,’ said the worthy clerk, ‘ if it must be so, 
we cannot help it; but ’tis a sad pity, Master 
Richard, that so good a man as the Knight of 
Dunbury should be such a discourager of pious 
ordinances,’ ‘ It is indeed,’ answered Wood- 
ville, in a solemn tone; ‘ but all men have 
their prejudices; and you know, father, he 
loves the church.’ ‘ Ay, that he does, that he 
does,’ replied the other heartily; ‘ he sent me 
two fat bucks last summer.’ ‘ Oh, yes, he 
loves the church, he loves the church!’ re- 
joined Woodville ; and gliding quietly down the 
side aisle, so that he might not disturb any of 
the congregation in their devout exercise of 
the jaws, he left the building, accompanied by 
Hal vf Hadnock. Both laughed as soon as 
they were out of the church; but the guest of 
Sir Philip Beauchamp soon fell into deep 
thought; and after walking forward for a little 
distance, he observed, ‘ It is strange how men 
are inclined to make religion subservient to 
all their appetites. What are such things as 
these—what are many of our solemn customs, 
but the self-same idolatrous rites practised by 
the ancient pagans, who deified their passions 
and their follies, and then took the simplest 
means of worshipping them ?—What can be the 
cause of such perversity?’ ‘The devil! the 
devil!’ answered Richard of Woodville; ‘ he 
who leads every one on from one wickedness 
to another; who first teaches man to infringe 
God’s commandment, in order to gratify some 
desire, and then, as that desire grows fat and 
strong upon indulgence, first persuades us 
that its gratification is pleasing to God, and in 
the end makes us worship it as a god.’” 

We must now, however, shut the book, leav- 
ing its mysteries to be penetrated by the thou- 
sands of readers into whose hands it will so 
quickly pass, and its many attractions, to which 
we cannot even allude distinctly, to be disco- 





vered by kindred minds; whilst we take our 
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Jeave in one other brief quotation—a sentiment 
put into the mouth of the immortal hero of 
Agincourt, but applicable in all ages, and not 
slightly to the author of such publications as 
have done honour to the name of James. 

“] know not (says king Hal) why, but I 
always doubt the man that is not fond of music. 
"Tis, perhaps, that I love it so well myself, that 
I cannot but think, he who does not has some 
discordant principle in his heart that jars with 
sweet sounds. ’Tis to me a great refreshment 
also; and when I have been sad or tired with 
all this world’s business, when my thoughts 
have grown misty, or my brain turned giddy, 
[have sat me down to the organ and played 
for a few moments till all has become clear 
again; and I have risen as a man does from a 
calm sleep. As for poesy, indeed, I love it 
well enough, but I am no poet ;—~and yet I 
think that a truly great poet is more powerful, 
and has a wider empire, than a king, We 
monarchs rule men’s bodies while we live; but 
their minds are beyond that sceptre, and death 
ends all our power. The poet rules their hearts, 
moulds their minds to his will, and stretches 
his arm over the wide future. He arrays the 
thoughts of countless multitudes for battle on 
the grand field of the world, and extends his 
empire to the end of time. Look at Homer,— 
has not the song of the blind Greek its influence 
yet? and so shall the verse of Chaucer be heard 
in years to come, long after the brow they have 
this day crowned shall have mouldered in the 
grave,” 





EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Mr. G. L. Cratx’s ‘ Letter to the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette.’ Pp.8. 

Knight's Weekly Volumes, XVII. XVILL. History 
of Literature and Learning in England. By 
G. L. Craik, M.A. 

XX. History of British Commerce. By G. L. 
Craik, M.A. - 

Tue foremost in the above list is a printed 


letter from the author of Sketches of the History: 


of Literature and Learning in England, who 
feels aggrieved at our observations on his first 
volume (Lit. Gaz. No. 1449), and who seems 
to think we have treated him unfairly and un- 
courteously. On referring back to our notice, 
we really see nothing unfair about it; and it 
is so little to our taste to be uncourteous in 
our reviews, that we shall not even condescend 
to take any notice of a few choice phrases in 
the document before us. It is indeed a most 
singular letter; for its writer, in his zeal to 
defend his book, confesses to more and greater 
faults than even we laid to his charge. To use 
a vulgar but very apt phrase, Mr. Craik seems 
to put his foot deeper into the mire every step 
he advances. 

We wrote our critique hastily, stating facts 
without thinking it necessary to make a parade 
of authorities, and we regret to be called back to 
the subject by the wonderful presumption with 
which Mr. Craik heaps together groundless 
statements in contradiction to what he calls 
our “ mere ipse dixit.’’ But as the letter, by 
the form in which it is printed, appears to be 
intended less to convince us than to mislead 
the readers of his book, we cannot let it pass 
without a few observations. As we do not 
wish to repeat unnecessarily what we have said 
before, we request our readers to turn back to 
thearticle in our former number. Mr. Craik 
begins by stating that— 

“Tt is certainly true, that in one passage, 
having occasion to mention him en passant, I 
have misspelled the name of Nigellus Wireker, 
an obscure Latin versifier of the twelfth cen- 


an excuse for a writer on the history of lite- 





tury; and that I have quoted a passage from a 
poem attributed to him as preserved by An- 
thony Wood in his Antig. Oxon., which ought to 
have been quoted from the poem itself. But 
it is not true that this Wireker is a ‘ most cele- 
brated’ poet; even his authorship of the poem 
in question is doubtful; and, although it has 
been printed more than once, it is one of the 
rarest of books. There is no copy of it in the 
general library of the British Museum; the 
name of the supposed author does not occur in 
the catalogue. There is indeed a copy in the 
King’s Library; but even in the catalogue of 
that collection, the name Wireker does not 
occur; it is entered Wircker, as I also had er- 
roneously given it. Nay, the name is similar- 
ly misspelled by Warton; and the error is left 
uncorrected and undetected by Price. It may 
be added, that the lines [ have quoted are given 
by Wood as from a ms.” 

On this extraordinary passage we will ob- 
serve, (1) that when Mr. Craik begins to study 
the history of literature and learning in Eng- 
land, he will himself learn that this ‘ obscure” 
gentleman was not only, as we stated, one 
of the most celebrated but one of the most re- 
markable writers of the age in which he lived. 
The error of Mr. Craik was as great (with re- 
spect to the history of the period to which it 
relates) as though a writer on the literature of 
the seventeenth century had quoted a few lines 
of Milton or Dryden as the work of an ob- 
scure poet only preserved by accident in the 
pages ofa compiler who came after him: there 
are probably more manuscripts preserved of the 
Speculum Stultorum of Nigellus* than there 
are editions of the Paradise Lost. (2) The 
printed editions are not “ the rarest of books ;” 
and if the British Museum did not possess a 
copy, it was discreditable to that establishment. 
Copies may from time to time be picked up on 
book-stalls for a shilling or two. We possess 
one obtained in that way, and have known 
other instances. (3) We do not understand 
how the errors of the compiler of the Museum 
catalogue, or those of Warton or Price, can be 


rature not knowing how to spell the names 
of the authors with whose works he pretends 
to be conversant, (4) And now to Mr. Craik’s 
extraordinary notion about the supposed au- 
thorship :—had he looked at the beginning of 
the poem itself, he would have found the au- 
thor establishing his own claims in the most 
satisfactory manner! The prefatory epistle in 
prose begins with the words, * Dilecto sibi in 
Christo et semper diligendo fratri Guilhelmo 
suus Nigellus,” &c. and the first two lines of 
the poem are, 
* Suscipe pauca tibi veteris, Guilhelme, Nigedié 
Scripta, minus sapido nuper arata stylo.” 

Mr. Craik goes on:—* In a part of the vo- 
lume, which was written and originally published 
many years ago, and which is only introductory 
to the proper subject of the work, I have stated 





* By what strange contradiction has it chanced 
that Mr. Craik never looked into this mirror? It is 
singular that one who talks so largely about Chaucer 
as Mr. Craik should not know the lines of the Nonnes 
Preestes Tale: 

“*T have wel red in dan Burnel the asse 

Among his vers, how that ther was a cok, 

That, for a preestes sone yave him a knok 

Upon his leg, while he was yonge and nice, 

He made him for to lese his benefice.” 
Tyrwhitt observes in a note: “ The story alluded to 
is in a poem of Nigel Wireker, entitled Burnellus, seu 
Speculum Stultorum.’’ Here there is no inaccuracy 
in thename. Tyrwhitt adds: “ The poem itself és in 
most collections of MSS. The printed copies are more 


that Alcuin appears from the oldest accounts 
to have been an Irishman. This error (for so 
it is) I was led into by Moore’s History of Ire- 
land, where an account is given, extending over 
a couple of pages, of a story said to be related 
by the Monk of St. Gall, of two Scots (or Irish), 
one of whom was Albinus (or Alcuin), arriving 
at the court of Charlemagne. Very probably Mr. 
Moore Ay have had some authority for this 
version of the story; but at least it is not by 
the Monk of St. Gall that one of the two Irish 
strangers is called Albinus. At the same time, 
Alcuin’s birthplace and country have been mat- 
ters of dispute; that he was a native of York is 
only a probable inference; the point is not to be 
settled, as the reviewer assumes, by what ‘ the 
commonest authority’ may say.” 

(1) Mr. Craik, at all events, will not tell us that 
Alcuin is an obscure person: in fact, the error 
would be paralleled by a historian deliberately 
calling Oliver Cromwell a Dutchman; and let 
us fancy such a historian, even after he had 
had “ many years’’ to reflect on his error, re- 
publishing it, as depending on the “ earliest 
authority,’ and then falling back upon Thomas 
Moore and “a story said to be related’”’ by some- 
body, for which ‘‘ very probably” the said 
Thomas Moore “ may” have had some autho- 
rity! Really we should never have thought of 
accusing Mr. Craik of such blundering work 
as this. 

(2) Mr. Craik thinks it is “ only a probable 
inference” that Alcuin was a native of York. 
We must again call Mr. Craik’s attention to the 
writer’s own testimony. In his fifth epistle, 
addressed ad Eboracenses, Alcuin says: ‘‘ Vos 
fragiles infantia mee annos materno fovistis af- 
fectu, et lascivum pueritie tempus pia susti- 
nuistis patientia, et paternw castigationis dis- 
ciplinis ad perfectam viri edocuistis statem.” 
The last editor of Alcuin’s works (a far more 
learned and judicious scholar and critic than 
any of those on whom Mr. Craik bases his 
statements) observes, that this passage, by it- 
self, can scarcely leave room for any doubt of 
York being his native place. In another letter 
(epist. 38), addressed to Charlemagne, Alcuin 
speaks of the abundance of books in his native 
place (for so we are authorised by the language 
of the time in translating patria); and when, 
immediately after he names this patria, he does 
not call it by the general name Anglia (Eng- 
land), but Euborica (York)—~“ sed ex parte de- 
sunt mihi servulo vestro exquisitiores erudi- 
tionis scholastice libelli, quos habui in patria 
per bonam et devotissimam magistri mei in- 
dustriam”’—he goes on to express a wish that 
some of these books might be brought to him 
in France—“ ut non sit tantummodo in Eubo- 
rica hortus conclusus, sed in Turonica,” &c. 
Surely Mr. Craik’s expression, “ only a pro- 
bable inference,’ was made a little unadvisedly, 
We might cite other early proofs of his being an 
Englishman, most of which would certainly be 
found in “ the commonest authority ;” for we 
have a right to apply that term to the English 
translation of Lorenz’s Life of Alcuin, which 
may be bought for a few shillings at any book- 
seller's shop. 

We pass over the equally incorrect statements 
about Aldhelm and Meildulf—the latter of whom 
Mr. Craik asserted in his book to have been 
Aldhelm’s teacher, although he thinks now that 
they cannot be separated by more than half a 
century,—to notice a little of Mr, Craik’s phi- 
lological acumen. He had stated his opinion 
that the title chanson was inappropriately given 
by M. Michel to the romance of Roland, which 
that gentleman has edited, on account of the 





rare, though there have been several editions of it.”— 
—Ed, L, G. 


length of that composition. We pointed this 
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out as a remark which at once proved Mr. 
Craik’s utter ignorance of his subject, because 
that title was the one which belonged peculiarly 
to the class of literary productions to which 
this identical chanson belongs, and which in- 
cludes a very large and important portion of 
the literature of the middle ages, and we hinted 
that he appeared never to have heard of the 
Chansens de Geste, most of which extend to 
many thousand lines. In answer to this, he is 
inclined to be facetious. ‘‘ The reviewer,” he 
says, ‘‘ may be right or wrong in his notion of 
chanson being ‘ the correct term for the early 
metrical romances, and all similar productions ;’ 
Ihave merely intimated a doubt as to ite ap- 
plication to a particular instance, which J still 
entertain. On the same grounds on which he 
believes that romances of forty thousand lines 
were meant to be sung, he probably holds that 
the neid was ‘intended for music’ on the 
strength of its commencing with the words, 
* Arma virumque cano.’”’ 

To pass over this silly inapplicable nonsense 
about the Eneid, we will merely remark, that 
the simple fact of Mr. Craik’s ignorance of the 
universally well-known fact that the long metri- 
cal romances were not only intended to be sung, 
but that they were sung, is one of the strongest 
proofs we have yet found of his unfitness for 
the task he had undertaken. We can only 
express our sincere sorrow that he is too obsti- 
nate to take good information when offered. 
However, in evidence of the truth of what he 
is pleased to call our notion, we will again bring 
up the writers themselves, and surely he will 
allow them to know the title which ought to be 
given to their own compositions. The writer 


of the romance of Garin le Loherain, which 
consists of fifteen thousand lines, begins with 


the words: 
“ Vielle chanson voire volez oir 

De grant istoire et de mervillous pris.” 

The romance of Wituchind, of about the same 
extent, to which M. Michel has given the title 
of the Chanson des Saxons, with the same pro- 
priety with which he called the romance of 
Roncesvaux the Chanson de Roland, begins with 
the lines: 

* Qui d’oir ct d’antandre a loisir et talant, 

Face pais, si escout bone chancon vaillant.” 

And the author of this romance, Jean Bodel, 
ends by stating: 
‘‘ Nostre changons des Saisnes fenist a icest tor, 

N’en troverez qu’an die avant nul jugleor.” 

The romance of Parise la Duchesse begins : 
“* Seignor, plait-vos oir gloriose changon, 

Par un tel covenant que Dex grant bien vos dont?” 
The romance of Les Enfances Vivien com- 
mences: 

“ Plet-vos oir changon de grant mesure, 
Des vieles gestes anciennes qui furent ?” 
The romance of La Chevalerie Vivien begins: 
“ Seigneur et dames, por Deu! or escoutez 
Bone changon, jamés meillor n’orrez.” 
The romance of Renoart: 
“ Seignor, oiez mervoilleusse chancon, 

Ja de plus voire ne vos dira nus hon.” 

The romance of the Moinages Guillaume [Guil- | 
laume au cort nez]: 
“ Bone changon pleroit-vos a oir? 

Or faites pés, si vos traiez vers mi.” 

The romance of Gaydon: 


“ Qui or veldroit entendre et escouter 
Bonne chanson qui moult fait a loer, 
C’onques traitres ne pot nul jor amer, 
Ne li fu bel qu’il en oist chanter.” 


This romatice ends with the lines: 


** De Gaydon est ci la chansons fenie; 
Ja n’iert nus hom qui avant vus en die 


The romance of Jourdain de Blaye begins: 

“ Oiez, seignor, que Dex vos bénéie 

Li glorioz, li fiz sainte Marie! 
Bonne chanson qui est vielle et antie ; 
Elle est molt bonne, si fait trés bien a dire,” 
And ends: 
‘* Ceste chansons est ci endroit finée, 
Ja plus n’en orrez dire.” 

We hope that by this time Mr. Craik’s reso- 
lution to “ entertain” his doubt will have been 
a little weakened. We could easily continue 
these quotations through several columns o 
our Gazette ; for the number of these lengthy 
metrical romances is almost infinite, although 
our compiler seems to have very little know- 
ledge of them. It will, we hope, not have 
escaped his notice, that the writers, in some 
instances, as in that of the romance of Gaydon, 


also declare that their romance was intended Zo | 


be sung ; and in medieval literature we have fre- 
quent descriptions of minstrels singing the ro- 
mances. The instance which presents itself first 
to our mind is one in the Roman de la Violette, 
where the hero, visiting in disguise ofa minstrel 
the hall of his personal enemy, begins to sing 
the romance of Guillaume au cort nez (one of 
those mentioned in the above list). Gerard, 
the hero, having been asked to give some speci- 
men of his skill, answers : 
“ ¢ Faire m’estuet quant l’ai empris, 

Chou dont je ne suis mie apris, 

Chanter et vieler ensamble. 

Lors commencha, si com moi samble, 

Con chil qui molt estoit senés, 

Un ver de Guillaume au court nés, 

A clere vois et 4 douch son,” 
Then follow some lines of the romance itself. 
The Chanson de Roland is one of this class of 
romances (which are distinguished by the name 
of Chansons de Geste): it happens in the early 
Ms., from which M. Michel printed it, not to 
have any of the introductory or concluding lines, 
which generally occur in the others; but (cu- 
riously enough) in one of the mss. described 
by M. Michel (which is of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century) this identical Chanson de 
Roland ends with the line— 


“ Ci fenit /a changons des xij. conbatant.” 


It really disgusts us to be obliged to follow 
Mr. Craik through all the trumpery statements 
he makes in the letter before us. He blames 
us for being “ more than usually disingenuous” 
in accusing him of stating M. Michel’s opinion, 
expressed in the preface to his edition of Benoit, 
without stating that he had retracted that opi- 
nion in his third volume, “ because,” as he 
asserts, “ that third volume, an expensive book, 
of which only a small impression is printed, at 
the charge of the French government, is not 
even yet accessible at the British Museum.” 
The book is published at a very low price in- 
stead of being expensive; the impression is 
not small; it is most liberally presented by the 
French government to our principal public li- 
braries ; and we can bear our own testimony to 
the fact, that it might have been consulted in the 
British Museum as many months ago as Mr. 
Craik’s book seems to have occupied weeks in 
composing. Under these circumstances, we think 
that its Editor would have reason to complain 
that a writer of a work on the history of me- 
dizval literature should publish his first crude 
opinion without stating his subsequent retracta- 
tion. 

We think the foregoing is a pretty fair spe- 
cimen of the style in which Mr. Craik defends 
his book ; and we will not throw away our time 
and space in following him any further. We 
repeat the judgment we had already formed of 
it—that it is a paltry and ignorant compila- 





Se il n’i weult trouver nouvelerie.” 


tion. We never wished to hurt his feelings 


unnecessarily ;, we do not pretend to blame him 
for committing errors, because. they were natu. 
rally to be expected from him; but we do blame 
him for undertaking to write a work on a sub. 
ject on which he must have felt himself entirely 
incompetent to treat, We condemn it, be. 
cause it is a somewhat exaggerated specimen 
of a system which bas been long doing injury 
to our literature. No sooner has a science or 
subject attained to a certain degree of popularity, 
than a host of publications begin to appear— 
not written by those who are versed in that 
science or subject, but put together by some 
clumsy compiler, who hopes to catch the public 
by an attractive title. Mr. Craik has here ven. 
tured to write a history of literature during 
several centuries which were very rich in lite. 
rary, productions; while it is quite clear, by his 
own book, and more especially hy his defence of 
it, that he has never read one of the literary 
monuments of the long period he pretends to 
describe. When his blunders are pointed out, 
he shelters himself under the authority of some 
former writer whose errors have been long ex- 
| ploded ; and, as might be expected from a com- 
piler who does not know what he is writing about, 
he is not only unlucky enough 'to select gene- 
rally the mistakes ofhis predecessors for his own 
work, but he misunderstands and distorts what 
they say. It is no excuse for Mr. Craik that 
many of his blunders ‘have been’ made by 
Warton or George Ellis (one of the worst 
of all writers on our early language and lite- 
rature), or De la Rue, or the rest, or that he 
makes “ no pretensions to original research or 
discovery,” when the most common publications 
of the present day concerning them would have 
set him right. But a person who writes now on 
| such subjects ought to have formed his judg- 
ment on the works themselves, and not on what 
other people have said about them. We accuse 
Mr. Craik of falling into a very gross blunder 
relating to Walter Mapes’s Romances: he ac- 
cuses us, in return, of not stating that he speaks 
only on the authority of the Abbé de la Rue. 
On the contrary,.we charge him with making 
still more erroneous the abbé’s errors; for the 
latter, in the worst part of the mistake, speaks 
somewhat cautiously of what he had mot seen— 
“enfin on attribue & Gautier Map un Roman de 
Lancelot ;” which Mr. Craik turns into, “ he 
1s also the author of ancther prose romance on the 
adventures of Lancelot du Lac." With such 
variations as this, our readers will not be sur- 
prised if we had overlooked the “ fact’’ that 
the passage in Mr. Craik’s book begins: “ The 
account given by him (the Abbé de la Rue) is 
in substance as follows; and ends, “ Thus far 
the Abbé de la Rue.” But we blame Mr. Craik 
more especially that he did mot choose, in pre- 
ference to the incorrect account given by M. de 
la Rue, the corréct. one given by Sir F. Mad- 
den in his introduction to Sir Gawayn, or look 
at one of the fine manuscripts of the romances 
in question in the British’ Museum, which would 
have set him right at once.” We do not blame 
Mr. Craik for beitig ‘a compiler; hie does the 
work for which he’ is hired: but we wish to 
point out to the-public’ the evils of books 
cooked up by persuns who are’ ready to com- 
| pile upon all subjects at a minute’s notice. A 
| book may be compiled’ in a short time by a 
| person who knows what he is about; but no 
| one can compile a good book who has every 
| thing to seek out, and is°not previously well 
acquainted with his subject. ' 

We have also before us the fitst volume of Mr. 
Craik’s History of Conimerce, forming one of the 
same collection, but which appears to be a more 
correct book; because thé scissots atid paste of 
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yorth while attempting to point out the errors 
which may occur in productions of this descrip- 
tion, unless when, as in the History of Literature 


oferror, and calculated grievously to mislead a 

eat number Of readers. The few instances 
we indicated were taken very indiscriminately, 
and might have been multiplied in infinitum. 
On taking up the book again, the first page we 
open at furnishes another singular example 
how little the doer knows of the works of the 
writers of whom he treats: speaking of the 


Craik observes, ‘‘ Such are the metrical scrip- 
tural paraphrase called ‘Ormulum,’ from its sup- 
posed author, Orm, or Ormin.” Such of our 
readers as ate less intimately acquainted with 
this matter will no doubt be surprised when 
we tell them that Orm himself—this supposed 
author —gives his own name several times at 
the beginning of his book, and tells us him- 
self— 
“ Thiss boc iss nemmned Orrmulum, 
forr-thi thet Ormm itt wrohhte ;” 
which is literally — 
* This book is called Ormulum, 
hecause Orm made it.” 

This is the more inexcusable, inasmuch as the 
commencement of the-Ormulum was printed in 
socommon a book as Thorpe’s Axalecta Anglo- 
Sazonica so. long ago as 1834. But we have 
seen, in many instances, how. very unwilling 
Mr. Craik appears to be to pay any attention to 
what people say. of themselves ; and that he is 
also so ill acquainted with the writers of the 
middle ages, that he frequently prints their 
names incorrectly. The *‘ obscure” gentleman, 
Negel Wircker, was not a solitary example: 
one of the great philosophers of the twelfth 
century is called William de Couches (p. 60), 
instead of Conches.(De Conchis);, and among 
the Latin, poets, a little further on (p. 73), we 
find John Hangil. Mr, Craik will hardly. have 
the assurance to, call the writer of the drchi- 
trenius an. ‘‘ obscure” versifier; but he ought 
to know that the o/d. mistake in the name has 
been long and repeatedly corrected—that his 
name, in fact, was John de Hauteville (de Alta- 
villa), and not Hanvil, the latter being a mere 
blunder, arising from the confusion between n 
and u in the mss. It is desirable that people 
who write about history should know something 
of dates as. well as names. Mr. Craik is usu- 
ally very inaccurate in this respect. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s, History was, he says, ‘ pub- 
lished probably about 1128 (p. 93). One 
would suppose, by the way in which he speaks 
of Geotirey’s “ scholarly” Latin, that he had, 
at any rate, read this book; yet he would have 
found in it-evidence that it was published after 
the death of Alexander bishop of Lincoln, and 
before that of Robert. earl of Gloucester, and 
therefore between August and October in the 
year 1147, It follows also from this, that when 
Mr. Craik (p. 130) asserts that Geoffrey Gaimar 

must. haye written his chtonicle before 1146,” 
he (Mr, Craik) must be wrong. This book really 
does not merit further notice; and we willingly 
pass in silence ayer page after page of puerile 
observations on, Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, and 
other writers, whose works the compiler does 
feem to have looked at, although he does 
not understand, the». No fewer than thirty 
Pages of the second volume are occupied with 
Meaningless. remarks on Chaucer’s versifica- 
“on, and with trivial notions about the pro- 
Dunciation of the final ¢; while the simple fact 


cree paunretupronamacnnnncens 
the compiler have been employed on more care- | that this final e is as well understood as any 
fal and judicious writers. We ‘do not think it| other part of the language,—that it is peculiar 
to the forms of certain words from their deri- 
vation ; and that in general it distinguishes be- 
tween the cases and numbers of nouns, and the 
md Learning in England, the whole is a mass| inflections of verbs, and the forms of adjectives 
and adverbs. However, Mr. Craik absolves|dices and fears such works as those of Mr. 
himself of much knowledge of Chaucer’s lan- 
guage; for—we having shewn that, in the case 
of the poem on Cocayne, he could not distin- 
guish between the language of 1300 and that of 
1400 (two points between which a very great 
change had taken place)—he defends himself, 
in his Letter, by stating that he formed his 
earlier period of the English language, Mr. | judgment on the text as given in Ellis’s speci- 
mens ; so that he now confesses he is not capa- 
ble of distinguishing George Ellis’s half-mo- 
dernisation from the original text,—a thing we 
could hardly have believed possible! 
this single remark we leave his second volume, 
which is quite worthy of the first. 


Knight’s Weekly Volume, XIX. Dialogues on 
A CHARMING volume for young or old. 

Knight's Weekly Volume, XXI. A Volume of 
Done by the Editor himself, and from the 
mass of his recollections of life and literature, 
a very pleasant volume for desultory reading. 


You can hardly dip without finding something 
to detain, amuse, and instruct you. 


Handbuch fiir Reisende nach London, §c.—Hand- 


Joun Murray has supplied our travelling 
countrymen with invaluable handbooks to al- 


—— 


With 


Instinct. By Lord Brougham. 


Varieties. 





book for Travellers to London and its Environs. 
By Dr. J. Gambihler. Munich. 


most every region whither the Englishman’s 
thirst of wandering can lead him ; and foreigners 
are rapidly following his example, and furnish- 
ing similar guides to their fellow-citizens. There 
was, however, no spot of earth where a good 
handbook was so necessary for foreigners, and 
especially for Germans, as London. Its enor- 
mous size, its bustle, its peculiarities of cus- 
toms, modes of living, and amusements, as well 
as of business, all tend to confound and bewilder 
the simple German in no ordinary degree. Ac- 
customed to the old-fashioned quiet and simple 
habits of a town of the usual size in his own 
country, he is on his arrival in London plunged 
into a wild chaos of novelty and noise that de- 
prives him for a time of more than half his 
heart. Perhaps there is no country, moreover, 
on the continent, where, notwithstanding the 
common origin of the people, and the degree 
of relationship between the languages and li- 
terature, as well as the degree of commercial 
intercourse, so little is really known of England, 
its people, and resources, as inGermany. The 
strange things you daily hear told there as 
facts regarding England astonish you, especially 
by people otherwise well informed. It is a 
fixed idea in many German heads that England 
is a sort of Cimmeria, that it is covered with a 
constant fog. You not only find this continually 
asserted in conversation, but in one of the most 
popular geographies taught in their schools you 
meet with it gravely stated. Nay, others, again, 
hold the most contradictory dogmas concerning 
our island. itis not only covered perpetually 
with this thick fog, but it is blown with un- 
ceasing winds. One wonders that fogs and 
winds can so amicably exist together, or that a 
country where, as they say, all the ships go 
down on the stormy coasts, should have the 


population is a very travelling population at 


home, it is not so much so abroad, and least 
of all England-wards. The idea of the enor- 
mous expense, in particular, of a visit to London 
keeps it, except to the class of trade-adven- 
turers, almost a closed region. These preju- 


Kohl and this of Dr. Gambihler will go far to 
diminish to a reasonable dimension, if not en- . 
tirely to annihilate. 

We believe that no man in all Germany was 
better qualified than Dr. Gambihler to open to 
his countrymen all the mysteries and wonders 
of London. A man of strong and clear facul- 
ties, and of truly German many-sided learning 
and accomplishments, he is free in a remark- 
able degree from those prejudices of his com- 
patriots of which we have just spoken. For 
many years it has been his greatest enjoyment 
to visit France and England, and especially their 
capitals, and there, with an eager eye and an in- 
defatigable quest, to explore all their quarters, 
and to make himself acquainted with the ways 
and works of all kinds that were going on in 
them. He has thus been able to compare the 
progress of art, science, and society, in both of 
these great nations, and from time to time to 
diffuse the benefits of this knowledge through 
the best journals of his own country. The vo- 
lume before us is a striking evidence of the vast 
mass of accurate information of which he has pos- 
sess. i himself regarding our immense capital. 
With some slight, almost verbal, errors, which 
in another edition he may expunge, this Hand- 
book may be pronounced one of the most perfect 
thathas been produced. There is scarcely a nook 
of the British Babel into which he does not seem 
to have penetrated; and the broad and cosmo- 
politan spirit in which he judges of our national 
character, our institutions, and our practices, 
does equal honour to his subject and himself. 
If either, we should rather accuse him of par- 
tiality to England than of any other bias; and 
this it is very apparent is the natural result of 
his enthusiasm for whatever is manly, liberal, 
and contributive to the progress of human im- 
provement, both physical and moral. The vo- 
lume is to his countrymen, who may incline to 
take a peep at the proud islanders, as we are 
so universally termed on the continent, an in- 
valuable present. Their way is cleared and 
made easy to them from the moment of their 
starting from home till that in which they are 
comfortably located in London. All that is 
necessary for this journey, and its pleasant 
accomplishment, as passports, knowledge of 
the way, prices, and directions on arriving in 
town, is given with the greatest clearness and 
accuracy. They are instructed what really to 
expect in London and the Londoners—in what 
way to insure a good reception in good society— 
where and how to lodge themselves in the beat 
and most economical manner; and the most 
methodical description is furnished of all inns, 
public buildings, places of public amusement, 
places of popular resort in the environs, and 
institutions of every kind. ‘To the Englishman, 
the volume is, if less requisite, not the less 
curious, from the notion it affords us of our 
own character and aspect in the eyes of an ob- 
servant and impartial foreigner. It is in this 
point of view that we shall now notice it, and 
proceed to make a few extracts. 

The author, perfectly aware of the prejudices 
| of his countrymen, and the necessity of a greater 
habit of foreign travel, to which we have re- 
ferred, opens his volume with some observa- 
tions that may be of good service to travellers 
of all countries. 





largest navies, martial and mercantile, in the 





Rever seems to have struck Mr. Craik, namely, 


world. The fact is, that though the German 
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and edification, is an art. To exercise this art 
with address is not the equal property of all 
men; yet every one should not the less.endea- 
vour, as far as in him lies, to prepare himself 
for travel, be it to a greater or less distance. 
The German, who, by the peculiar circum- 
stances of his common fatherland, reckons up 
an unusual number of foreign states, feels this 
necessity if he only advances into the neigh- 
bouring territory; how much more when he 
directs his view towards a really foreign land, 
where his common mother-tongue, that most 
distinguishing sign of a fatherland, ceases! 
England most of all demands this preparation. 
The traveller encounters there nothing perhaps 
of which he may not possibly have heard before : 
the civilisation is there essentially like our 
own; but the modes are so different, the con- 
trasts so striking, the human development of 
the nationality by means of a freedom such as 
no longer is found in anyother country of Europe, 
is so characteristic, that if we do not, by special 
preparation for the journey, arrive at a proper 
comprehension of these things, we are lost in 
confusion, consume the greatest part of our 
time in seeking to get right, and yet do not 
finally accomplish it. The temper of the tra- 
veller becomes then a prey to the most miser- 
able ill-humour. As theslave of this ill-humour, 
he sees every thing witha gloomy eye. Instead 
of being able to form a just judgment of all that 
he sees and hears, he forms a false and con- 
tracted one. He is depressed ; and of this de- 
pression what evidences exist in judgments upon 
England and the English! Against this sla- 
very of mind I feel called upon to give warning. 
Betore ali things, permit me, as the best pre- 
paration for travel, to recommend the subduing 
of all prejudice as far as possible. This pre- 


judice is so generally to be met with against 


England and the English. That the French 
should have this is easy to understand. The 
French and English are neighbours, who, to 
say the least, so often feel uncomfortable near 
each other: to neighbours of such a sort pre- 
judice is very natural; but in this respect the 
German stands in a freer position towards the 
Briton. Some industrial relations excepted, he 
has not the slightest reason to cherish prejudice 
against the Englishman; yet, notwithstanding, 
this prejudice prevails amongst so many Ger- 
mans. It is the mother of injustice. Every 
one, indeed, endeavours to justify this, more or 
less; talks of egotism, stiffness, pride, spleen, 
black bile, and the rudeness of the English, 
although they can bring no better authority for 
the judgment than hearsay. Many judge all 
Englishmen fromthe individual specimens which 
they have seen on their continental travel. It 
seems to belong to German ¢ov almost to argue 
against the English. ‘ See how they treat the 
work-peopie of the factories !’ cries one ; ‘ Ob- 
serve thedisproportion of circumstances between 
the aristocracy and the burgher class,’ cries an- 
other; a third brings forward the English treat- 
ment of Ireland; a fourth, out of a certain cos- 
mopolitan sympathy, denounces all the British 
for the war against China; and the general 
expression of prejudice closes in the contemp- 
tuous phrase, ‘ the nation of shopkeepers!’ It 
is not my business here to muster the auswers 
to these charges; I must take my stand on a 
broader basis, This is the general sentence. 
Let now the good Germans by some magic 
spell be transported to England instead of the 
English, and the best thing that they probably 
could do would be to do exactly as the present 
English do, and no otherwise. The tendency 
to prejudice takes away all reasonableness, espe- 


and the Grapes comes into play. When we 
cannot attain our neighbours’ advantages we 
blame them, and push them aside to replace 
them with injuries. It is not necessary every 
where to see only light; but studiously to desire 
to see shadow only is unjust. Let every tra- 
veller to England, therefore, be armed with the 
humane principle, every where to think only 
good till he is convinced of the contrary. On 
account of the almost unrestrained freedom 
which prevails in England, the evil element 
displays itself more than in any other country; 
but the good, the excellent, that most adapted 
to the times, not less so. Let every one possess 
himself of this truth ere he treads the English 
soil. At least, let him declare for an unlimited 
period an armistice with prejudice in the strife 
of ideas in his mind, and most probably, after 
the first view of things, peace will gradually 
become the result.” 

In communicating to his countrymen the 
freedom which they may enjoy in London of 
indulging even their own feelings of nationality, 
so that they do not actually pester the natives 
with it, he starts an idea which ought to be very 
comfortable to a very considerable portion of 
every community, that the broad liberties of 
England give more scope of action to fools 
than even the wise enjoy in most other coun- 
tries. He takes every opportunity of lauding 
our perfection in all that belongs to practical 
art. He appears to have made numberless 
voyages of discovery into all sorts of shops, 
warehouses, wharfs, and manufactories, from 
Vauxhall to Rotherhithe, from Westminster to 
Wapping ; and the details of the upheaped and 
astounding masses of wealth in those low quar- 
ters, as they are often called, into which thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of born Londoners 
never penetrated, are enough to excite the deep- 
est wonder, and stimulate to the utmost the 
trading propensities of his countrymen. Even 
in convenience and neatness of dress he gives 
the English the preference. ‘ The Germans,” 
says he, “are friends of the cloak; yet how 
often amongst us has this article an unnecessarily 
heavy, uncomfortable, and, for carriage on a 
journey, little convenient form. Many a Ger- 
man’s cloak is a mere piece of cloth, in shape 
and size like the Heidelberg tun ; while in other 
countries, and especially in England, the upper 
garment takes the most fitting and convenient, 
if not the most ornamental, form. For instance, 
the Paletot and the Macintosh. In the corive- 
nience of dress the English excel all civilised 
nations ; the practical is carried in this particu- 
lar to anincredible height. At a custom-house 
inspection it is an actual pleasure to see the 
singularly filled and compactly arranged trunk 
or carpet-hag of an English person opened 
and displayed. In half the space is found as 
much comfort and contrivance as in the German 
carpet-bag.” 

The view of the Thames, with all its life, stir, 
steamers, and forests of ships, makes the same 
impressions on Dr. Gambihler as it never fails 
to do on a foreigner, and his description of 
this scene is vivid and vigorous ; but as Kohl 
and others have been before him here, we shall 
rather present his view of the living lords and 
inhabitants of what he calls this great city-land. 
To convey a complete idea of these to his lands- 
men, he takes his stand, first on London Bridge, 
then on Westminster Bridge, and lastly in 
Hyde Park, so as to include the English of all 
classes. 

“ There cannot easily be found a more use- 
ful and interesting amusement than to contem- 
plate John Bull in all his walks. As city and 





cially when a repetition of the fable of the Fox 


country, so are the people also peculiar in the 


realm of personal freedom. But where shail 
the observer take his stand? The most advyis. 
able post will be a niche of one of the thronged 
bridges: we will take the London Bridge first, 
A standing on this bridge affords in its scenery 
one of the most interesting spectacles in the 
world, especially at early noon, when the steamers 
are in full motion, and themselves—supposin 

that no fog obscures the view—present highly 
striking objects of notice. Over this bridge 
moves an endless mass of humanity, which must 
be counted by ten thousands, especially the 
labouring, busy John Bull. What a variety of 
countenances, and but one procession! Strength 
and activity in their frames, spirit and address 
in their motions, you see in every one that he 
does what he should do, that he knows what he 
should do, that with soul and body he is engaged 
in his business, and that he will do it ably and 
with despatch. On that depends his living, 
his gain, the support of himself and his family, 
for whom he is bent to provide a breakfast, 
a dinner, a supper, and a comfortable abode, 
The labouring man can lay by little or nothing; 
often he will not when he can: what misery, 
then, if work fail him! England is obliged to 
call out every energy in order to procure for 
all its inhabitants trade and commerce, labour 
and service ; in this necessity lies its politics and 
history. There is comparatively little reluct- 
ance to labour. It is a pleasure to observe the 
working-man, On the bridge you do not see 
the working-man at his work ; he goes to it, or 
returns from it; the porter, hastening over it, 
is the only labourer there. You see that he 
bears with great ease a burden that in a moment 
would crush a Frenchman and many a German 
to the earth. You can detect in the man no 
exhaustion. If the idea of a giant were not 
always associated with the idea of an unusual 
bodily size, one would say that we had here 
real giants before us, or the labouring English 
may be termed the smallest giants. In the 
actual working-class, tall, long-legged figures 
are rare: these are to be found amongst the 
fashionabie portion of society. The low-sta- 
tured Englishman is a repository of the force of 
nature, so far as it can be embodied in man. 
The clothing is strong, of enduring material, 
convenient, and, by heavy labour, almost inde- 
structible. Rags you do not see on the man 
who has work ; his dress is a sort of mail against 
the destructive power of the article on which 
he labours. . .. Dirt can be washed away: under 
such circumstances it does not disgrace the 
wearer; it is honourable dirt. Note the pas- 
senger of a step higher in society—it is the 
respectable citizen passing the bridge on his 
concerns of business. Here, again, in counte- 
nance, gait, bearing, business and industry are 
expressed. Seldom do you perceive a stupid 
face; you have before you a moving pano- 
rama of absolute matter-of-fact men—practi- 
cal, and none but practical ones ; no dreamers, 
no idealists, but the carriers out of bold con- 
ceptions, or the personified reality of the pos- 
sible ; artificers of the world’s history—for the 
English make a history, as they prove by the 
extension of their trade and their manufactures. 
Their attire is clean; a stout, simple, dark coat, 
hat, and trousers, with very white linen—that 
is their type. There is nothing of caricature 
about them; no childish, stiff elegance: the 
free .soul will have freedom in the body, and 
this freedom in its garb. Fashion, in its better 
sense, is a sort of compulsion to which the free 
man submits that he may avoid slovenliness. 
All here proceed at a brisk pace—very few 
saunter; the stooping old man scarcely dare 





venture himself into this human stream. Fa- 
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shionable people are rarely to be met with here ; 
women only of the labouring class, or who join 
their husbands in their occupations. Cleanli- 
ness of dress 18 predominant ; but where, on 
the contrary, the female attire is soiled with 
necessary labour, it has a repulsive effect. 
Amongst the female faces of the lower class 
you are struck with the expression of stupidity, 
rudeness, thoughtlessness, that of an organic 
jocomotive, and nothing more. Corpulent 
hodies, especially of the women past pity, 
abound. ‘Ibe bonnet is wanting in no female, 
though it should, both in colour and form, 
have reached the very extremity of shabbiness. 
There is a strong tendency to negligence of 
erson in women of the lower class. Is the 
husband negligent, lazy, a conglomeration of 
yags, a drunken ragamuffin, throwing away his 
few pence on his miserable gin; then is he a 
locomotive scarecrow, such as the police in the 
early morning hours have to glean up in the 
streets andcorners. The sight of such wretched 
objects destroys the pleasure of the general 
survey. The police are active against such 
scum of human nature, and it withdraws itself 
daily more and more from the public streets. 
Real poverty is little seen there; all the world 
knows that genuine poverty possesses a pecu- 
liar feeling of modesty and fear. Betake we 
ourselves now to the Westminster Bridge. 
Here we have less to do with the walking 
than the driving population, yet there pass 
sufficient fashionable walkers to give a general 
type of that class. The impression produced 
by the peculiarity of the English countenance 
is here stronger. There are marked features, 
much prose, materiality, well-fedness, conscious- 
ness of independence, little concern for others, 
thoughtlessness scarcely any, but an apparent 
absorption in a perpetual calculation, weighing 
atlairs. Dress most proper; dark dress-coat 
and again dress-coat, hat and again hat; the 
latter generally well suited to the face. The 
walk not too rapid, but with measured pace; 
two, and often three, arm-in-arm, keeping 
equal step, however often interrupted or broken 
through. The lady keeps equal step: in no 
country has the woman so manly a tread as in 
England. Mo respectable man walking with a 
lady goes isolated by her side: the walking arm- 
in-arm is a positive duty; the contrary would 
be as strange as an immorality itself. This is 
the cause of the manly step of the English wo- 
men. ‘This step, however, can be as well pre- 
served in the streets as in a house; for the 
iroitoirs are as smooth as the floors themselves. 
A respectable woman seldom walks out alone; 
itis the usage to be accompanied by her hus- 
band, or by another lady. ... The lovely coun- 
tenances in which London is so superlatively 
tich, yet betray too often the want of thought 
before noticed in the female lower class, and 
not rarely a yet more dangerous heartlessness, 
that seeks to conceal itself behind a genteel, 
proud mien and bearing, which, however, does 
not succeed, for want of heart and spirit dif- 
fuse over the feminine countenance and whole 
aspect an insipidity, alas! too often to be met 
with, Too many young ladies, especially of 
the higher classes, have hectic written on their 
cheeks, either natural or acquired. Luxury, 
fashion, the unnatural mode of their whole 
existence, excessive dancing, excess in eating 
and drinking, doing nothing, or doing what were 
better undone, waste of the finest part of the 
day in bed, dissipation of the most suitable 
portion of the night for sleep in a restless 
wakefulness,—all these enemies of health have 
left deep traces amongst the fashionables of the 


ment on the lovely features of the high-bred 
female countenance cannot escape the sharp 
eye of the foreigner. But not to allow such a 
discovery to disturb our satisfaction, let us turn 
elsewhere. Let us follow the train of carriages 
in the fashionable part of London about dinner- 
time, that is, when evening begins in other 
countries ; or let us enter Hyde Park to admire 
the elegant world in the drive. Here figures 
that monarch of domestic animals, the horse, 
in the utmost luxury, splendour, and beauty. 
He celebrates his triumph in the carriage, his 
gorgeous slavery beneath his rider. The noble 
beast in London is nobly lodged; millions of 
human creatures in the world far worse. Let 
the eye, then, fall on the carriages of various 
forms and names. What an incomparable ex- 
hibition of invention in the builder! what an 
infinitely ascending perfection in make and 
lightness! The triumph of human vanity is a 
state-carriage, with its splendid and splendidly 
caparisoned horses, with its hand-fast, health- 
beaming coachman, and its party of fashion- 
able, elegant, and handsome people, of both 
sexes, surrounded by luxury and pageantry. 
Were not happiness an inward good, a good so 
obstinately and fast riveted to freedom of soul, 
here could only be happiness in the carriage, 
and envy or discontent on foot. But I will not 
moralise, though such ideas at the sight ofsuch 
splendour will force themselves on you. The 
| great trouble of the great world, however, is to 
find amusement for itself; and thislabour mounts 
almost to the ridiculous as you see the gaudy 
minions standing behind the carriages, and hold- 
ing aloft their canes, with silver or golden heads, 

bearing the arms of the noble family. ... When 
| you have left the elegant drivers, you meet also 
jin the park the elegant walkers; a portion of 
| the former have converted themselves into the 
latter. Here what fashionable stiffness on all 
sides, and yet how much real gentility! Much 
caricatured pride, and yet far more bonhomie 
than you would expect. Pity that we cannot 
follow these people into their innermost domes- 
ticity, where the ice of fashion, and, as we will 
believe, the often only affected pride, thaw, and 
-they become at once the men who make England 
so great a nation.” , 

We would fain follow the doctor in his farther 
rambles of observation—in the Sunday turn- 
out of happy people in St. James’s Park—and 
into the regions of the poor. We would also 
fain quote from his remarks on our free press 
and free institutions; but our space forbids. 
We will only observe in termination, that such 
men as Dr. Gambihler appear the true political 
reformers of their nation. Without any parade 
of political bias, he says to his countrymen, 
“ Pass over and survey England, the first nation 
of Europe. There you will at once see what 
prosperity has sprung from that freedom; how 
innocuous fall the dangers of a free press and 
free speech, so much dilated on amongst us; 
and the practical view of practical men will do 
more to teach us what we want, and what we 
| must avoid, than lecturing and writing to the 
end of time.” 





George Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack for 1845. 
London, D. Bogue. 
| We should not think the year a rightful dis- 


| tribution of time without George Cruikshank’s 
annual budget of humour, pictorial and literary. 
| Ifany thing could happen to an Immortal, and 
Momus were to become defunct, assuredly 
George would be uplifted to the Empyrean as 
his legitimate successor; and what pictures he 
would make of Olympus, and all its gods and 





metropolis; and the stamp of this hostile ele- 


goddesses! We can fancy we see his Wenus, 


his Wulcan, his Muses and his Furies, and 
Ganymede and Hebe, and Amphitrite and the 
rest. It would be a great celestial work; as 
this is a most entertaining terrestrial. 

The twelve illustrations of the twelve months, 
from “Twelfth” to “ Boxing” Night, are full 
of the comic. The Irish heroes on the day after 
St. Patrick’s, before the Beak—the contrast of 
Old and New Fashions on Lady-day—the Hor- 
ticultural Fate, all dripping and distressed—- 
the Fall of the [dinner-table] Leaf in October 
—and the Court of Young England, especially 
the last, are famous specimens of George’s 
happy vein. Nor are the sequent woodcuts 
behindhand; the Monster - meeting being a 
hit, and the Prize Prophecy an enigma we 
would give the reader a year to solve, : 
We have now but to copy two or three bits 
of the ditera scripta drollery. 


“‘ No cares of state before him* rise, 

No treaties, but a treat; 

Sugar in every shape and guise, 
Gives sweets unto his suife. 

Hostilities he need not dread, 
Like some in regal stations ; 

A Twelfth-Night king is at the head 
Of friendliest relations.” 


“ Facts that do not come within the recollection of thé 
oldest inhabilant: 
The invasion of England by the Prince de Joinville: 
The liberty of the French press. 
A ministry of one year’s duration in Spain. 
The presentation of the accounts of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. 
A good engraving from the Art-Union. 
A fine day in Glasgow.” 
? * Bd . 


The National Gallery. A Dialogue. 


** Tom. Hallo! Bill Brown; how’s you, and how’s your 
Sister Jane, and your blessed old mother? 

When you loses that maternal parent, Bill, 
You'll never get such another. 


Bill. Why we're ali tollolish, and to-night, as I’m a 
Gentleman-at-large, owing to the depression in 
baked taturs, 
We've all on us made up our mind to go to 
The gallery of one of the national the-aturs. 


T. Let’s see, there’s Common Garden, that’s a 
Well wentilated the-atur just at present; 
But then the doors open at xo time 
During the evening, and that’s unpleasant. 


B. Then there’s Drury Lane—a sort of Italian 
Opera, werry much diluted— 
Where there’s ballets in which ladies 
In werry short dresses dance, who might be better 
suited, 
7. Ah! time was a National Gallery was worth 
A shilling of any man’s money; 
When Mister Edmund Kean used to do the 
Violent pathetic, and Old Joe the excruciating funny. 
B. Then you couldn’t get a front row without a fight, 
And a row with the police no ways, 
And the lady you took with you having 
All her bones broken—I mean the bones in her stays. 


T. When penny oranges fetched tuppence, and bottled 
Porter became stout by the change of situation ; 
And you used to pay—but, lor! what 
Wouldn’t one pay in a wiolent perspiration! 
B Boys could whistle then, and with only 
Their wital ery beat the steam-engine really; 
I have heard that a gallery in full 
Whistle once blew out the great chandelier—nearly. 
T. Hollo! that’s six o’clock! so I must cut away 
As time’s rather pressing ; * 
And our Jane’s back-hair’s too short to turn 
Up. and too long to hang down, so she 
akes a long time a-dressing. 
B. No apology, Tom; I’m not one of them 
Chaps as is over nice; 
And if I can hold a gennelman’s horse, and get 
Another penny, I'll come in at half-price.” 


“‘ Note on the naval forces of Great Britain. 
By a French admiral. —This note is avowedly 
designed as a companion to the pamphlet of the 
Prince de Joinville, which was intended to shew 
how easily England might be taken by the 








* Twelfth-Night king, 
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oPreneh (ovat! Vttitted “to “aay how the wnatter 
. | ve" Ween’ taker by’ the’ Brgtish: >The 
‘Hote’ 18 Whitten’ With the ware! extctitude as'to 
faets,) Hi “ete oy. pope subject; (atid 
the same spitit’ of tandouf by which! al reéetit 

Frenehsworks\on- England have-been, distin- 

hguishedi::; We give /an abridgment. of the note, 
whith, itt its; original! stafé, is. extremely full 

and, at the same time, particularly émptye::‘ In 

Aookingat the state iof the English: marine, 1 
tam éd my) attention: ‘to. the: depéts for marine 

stores;;which of course —— whole of 

‘the-naval ‘resources of perfidious; Albion.» To 
)judge-df the British: marine from: the state, of 
dthecmarine:stores, nothing «tan: be: more -con- 
+ témpitible than the former; because nothing can 
- belinore insignificant-than the latter. -I asked 
sdnexof the anarine-store-dealers-how: he would 
provision a:manHof-waneith beef fora dong 

Moyage, and hexhad nothing, to shew me bpt.a 

quantity of beef bones, which, he valued at five 

pounds for tworpence, isd English; sailors, it 

As. well, knowp,;, cannot. fight. unless, they, ane 
maddened .with grog;.and.I looked, over the 
mariné-store deale "s establishment for the ex- 

citing liquid, [ Jookedin.vains.for, he. bad only 

an, enormous. a a empty bottles, some of 

which he told me.he had»that day been. pur- 

chasing.. I:must do the English the justice to 

say, that they provide, well’ for the. dressing of 

the wounds of their sailors, for the marine stores 

include. vast heaps of linen rags, some of which 

L observed. were bought from persons casually 

coming into the depét to dispose of them. Being 

desirous of avoiding any feeling of partiality or 

prejudice, T determined not to be satisfied with 

a mere’ exantihation ‘of the stores, which must 

constitite Mé'trhe® sttength’ of ‘4 nation’s yha- 

rine; and’ T’ res6lvéd ‘to’ See ‘Her’ Vessefs afloat 

on thé’ Thames, for Whidh putposé T'made for 

the’ river.’ "T'diadéedireerly for Hungerford, one 

of Her ‘tichest ‘ports; and’ foutitl’'a ‘considerable 

fleet of ktéaniérs, Several of which were manned, 

and’ at work}'so'fhat'l could wel judge of their 

capubilities: “ They séenied, forthe “nyost part, 

well officéred; but there Appeared a want of en- 

thusiasrh’afiong the men ;“and a great dedl’of 

‘quarrellin went ‘on Sent the various ‘captains, 
which prt § thar the "Britiely navy is not ‘in 
that staté Of Union which ‘the English flaz—the 
Fean dA mitie; or Union Jack=is'emblematical 
of.10Deterthinedto 'pive'a-fair trial'to’ the me- 
tits‘of the British’ marine, Fasked of the per- 
fidious! Britons! thémselves whicli ‘was the best 
boat, and: each: began -vociferdting loudly the 
jises’ of the ‘vessels' before me, on the deck 

of one of which, \L"Homme' pas ‘marrie (the Ba- 
chelor),f'soon found myself, She had no guns 
withher ; vand ‘when I asked the captain where 
they! where; he laughed in ‘my face, knowing, 
of course that the French*eabinet’ would sub- 





__ MR. FRASER’S. DARK FALCON, | 

{ [(Beeonid notice: conclusion.) / 

THE putting out the eyes ‘of his brother Mus- 
tapha Kooleé,’ arid: the ‘muftder’ of his other 
brother, Jaaffer, of both’ of whom he became 
jeéalotts, are othet acts’of the’ remorseless mon- 
arch, vividly described. 
he ‘treachérously detached His ‘victim’ from the 
force with which they were marching and hunt> 
my together. 

“On thé evening’ of that dav, ths ‘two bro: 
thers ‘being alone, the ’shah’s demeanotr 'to- 
wards ‘Mustapha was'more than‘ ‘usually kittd 
and’ conciliatory. They talked together at their 
med}? of thé 'sceties ‘6f early Tile, and ‘the’ king 
expressed limself ‘with tenderness, ‘as “hé’ re- 
‘called theiy many ad ventures if their youthful 
days, atid ‘the strigeles they liad made together 
for the faniily ‘welfare.” He said that now; in- 
shidllah !’ thé “Kajat power was’ firni, thanks® to 
the ‘exertions’ of his’ well-beloved brothers, and 
‘that he should’ ndw be ‘able to ‘live with “them 
if ‘comfort and reward them’ according to their 
merits. '‘Fleteferréd tothe fallen’ fortunés of 
his Zend rival; anticipating ho further oppo- 
sition of a formidable nature, especially when, 
after for the last time ‘tranquillisitig the ‘north, 
he, Mustapha, should ‘again resume ‘his ‘resi- 
dence’ in his government’ of Ispalian, and’ be 
able to organise the force which should be em- 
ployed in tinal operations against Fars. Before 
retiring to rest, he complained’ of slight ‘indis- 
position, which’ might’ possibly, he said, render 
it expedient for him to halt for some hours in the 
morning ; ‘bit he’ réquested’ Mustapha to move 
forward with’ ‘a ‘few attendants; so a$'to reach 
Teliran' ‘early, and prepare’ for the slah’s fe- 
ception: “They parted thus; ad Mustapha, 
havitig received his ‘final ‘orders, took: leave’ ‘of 
that bréther whom’ he was riever again to be- 
hold! Leaving camp ‘with but’ three or four 
attendants, Mastapha'madé one long’ march to 
a'large vitlage, where he halted to rest for some 
hours, inténding;’ in’ tlie’ morning, to’ proceed 
on’ to’ the city.’ Whilst’ sitting ‘on his’ carpet, 
efigaged in morning prayers, previous to mount- 
ing his horse, his attentivi Was’ slightly attract- 
ed toa bustle at the dodr of the house where 
he slept; but, imagining it to arise’ from’ some 
mattér connected with ‘his servants’* prepara- 
tions for the match, he’was resuming’ the em- 
ployment Whicli ‘the ‘noise had scarcely inter- 
rupted, when one of his people entered, with a 
look of alarm, and’ ‘hastily’announced the ar- 
rival of messengers from the shah. The man- 
ner of the man startled the khan more than his 
information, and he mechanically put forth his 
hand to seize his arms. But these, according 
to the usages ‘of Islamism, whicl prohibits the 
faithful from wearing'arms during the act of 


ruffian'knelt upon: the »miserable: man’s breast, 
and drew from) his girdleva'knife's‘a pause of 


horror ‘ensued; interrapted only*by the stiff 


groans ‘of their vietim,sand; whem the -ruffiais 
Tose'dgain to their feet) the *fiery*spirited ang 
gallant Mustapha’ Koolee;*the strength ang 


pride of his tribe, lay in shuddering agony 


hhi’the first instance, | the»ground, a ‘bleeding, ‘sightless, mutilated 


wreck! 

The'fate of the brave Jaaffer was still more 
deceitful, ‘sanguimary; and ruthless. He wa, 
eajoled’ to: Tehran, and in a’ public: audience 
made govetnor of Ispahan, ‘and: covered with 
marks offraternal favour and royal distinction: 

os>When all were~placed, aj cetetnony whieh 

in acourt so-petfectly moulded to the ‘habits 
of the sovereign ‘occupied ‘no! long time, the 
shah deaning forward om the cushioned seat ad- 
dressed the’assembly. > “:Chiefs:‘and ‘ameers,— 
we Have summoned ye this’ day to witness: the 
appointnient‘and investiture of this our beloved 
brother, Jaaffer Koolee ‘Khan, ‘in the govern. 
ment ofthe city of Ispahan and the districts 
thereunto'annexed? ‘This méstimportant eharge 
will ‘best ‘shew forth’ the: esteem ‘in which we 
hold our brother’s talents, and the confidence 
we repose in’his:2eal and loyalty; 'and we pray 
Allah that he'mady be fortunate and successful 
in the°exercise of “his numerous and weighty 
fonetions: “Our sundookdar’ will® produce the 
khelut of hisoffice, and let'our isheck’aghassee 
attend to invest the khan, and usher lim again 
into our presence: *Meérza Sheffeeah will see 
that our commands ‘are fithy obeyed.” . . 

Iv obedience-to the royal command, Jaaf. 
fer Koolee having made his*obeisance left the 
presence; followed ‘by’ the:isheck ‘aghassee, the 
sundookdar;‘and the minister; and returned in 
due tiine,‘ushered ‘in’ by the former, ‘and clad 
in his ‘superb khelut. “A splendid scarlet koor- 
dee or vest, trimmed with! the finest sable, and 
embroidered with gold: aid jewels, was’ drawn 
over a kabba or robe ofdeep yellow satin. A 
magnificent Cashmere shawl wound round his 
waist supported a richly jewelled dagger, while 
a scimitar of the finest Khorasaitee water hung 
at his side in its sheath of gold:and diamonds, 
In spite of the presence of royalty, a buzz of 
admiration atose'as the- new governor ap- 
proached; and the king himself, whatever might 
be passing inthe recesses of his crooked mind, 
uttered a warmly sounding mashallah! as his 
brother came forward to kiss ithe royal hand 
and robe. ''The rest of the ceremony was soon 
over; the ‘assembly was. dismissed, and the 
shah, ‘addressing himself to the new dignitary, 
said, ‘ Accompany us now to our khelwut, 
where we may convetse at ease, and there thou 
shalt ‘receive our instructions— but first go— 


get rid of these trappings; loose thy girdle, and 


let us sit in comfort—we shall await thee there.’ 


— 
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Jaaffer “Koolee having complied, was ushered 
up to the royal closet, where the king detained 
him for full two hours, describing to him the 
state of the soutli; eliciting his opinion ‘on va- 
rious ‘points of policy, prescribing the line of 
duty to be followed’ in certain .cases, leaving a 
discretion in others, and expressing in every 
possible way the fullest confidence both in his 
tidelity and in his'judgment. “After these mat- 
ters ‘had been discussed, he turned the dis- 
course to mote geueral subjects,and amongst 
others: adverted to-the*improvements he had 
lately made or projected in the city. ‘ Some 
of ‘these ‘are’ already’ begun, and many others 


mit ‘to’ any hamiliation rather than undertake | prayer, or even any article having gold or sil- 
a-war with his the captain of the Bachelor’s; | ver in its fabric, ‘had been duly laid aside ; and, 
government.'’ At Chelsea; whieh is to London | before he could rise to his feet, two brawny 
what Havre‘is:toows; there’was a’ flotilla of two'| fellows, noted pehlawans, or wrestlers, from the 
vessels, ‘ard there was’ @ great déal of small | royal zorkhaneh, entered’ the toon, and, throw- 
crate lying’ about, which;'asl passed, appeared’ ing themselve¥ upon thé unfortanate Mustapha, 
to'assunre'am insolent attitude. Ou leaving’ the | seized his‘arnis, aad endéavoured to throw him 
vessel, b.was-made to produce a'portion of the’) on the ground: But Mustapha’ himself was a | 
ship's papers; which I‘ had»been “made to hvid | powerful and skilful’ champion, ad, now well 
in my possession,»and'pay 'four-pence for, be-'| aware’ of their érraiid ‘and his intended fate, he 
fore was permitted «vento ‘embark'on board | straggled: manfally atid’ ‘sore’ to free himself 
theovesseli' IfoEngland still avoids'a war, it! from their grasp, calling ‘loudly, ‘at’ the same 
isonov the (superiosityof her eralt; which’ is) time, -for~assistance;~-and: so~great was his 
wretched etough;-bat itis something more than | strength, tliat he actually did bear down one of | 
pee mene meee Niner 8°) his assailants; and“had ‘half risen’ from the | will be completed, ‘inshallalyt before thy re- 

~9Tothnsé disposed tor be merry; we:commend’| ground. ’But the mieasutes of his executioners | turn from the south, brother; and, by the by, 

thisampualas beinprasmetry awever; und thove| had been too well laid to admit of escape; ' thou hast not yet seen the new>palace I have - 
who dre tikelycp cry withoublikingto ery; we} others poured in, and’ he’ was secured and | been lately building—the Naringistan: it is 


commend ib'as® vepitalslaiee. 9!!!) 1029] thyown “upon tlie®ground. A> savage-looking ! nearly completed, and is worth your attention; 
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ob shink-youwilballow whencyou see it: Pray 
go with, Babai Khany!who will: shew. you ‘the 
whole—~and we will meantime look-oven some 
ofdiese papers+we shad have the’ evening the 
more tovourselvés.': ' The} unsuspecting Jaaffer 
Keolde-vose, and: saluting! his! brother, accom- 
jedithe young \Fateh Allee Khan; who was 
summoned drom! the underoon to attend upon 
his uncle. They proceeded to the naringistan 
with two attendants, who! halted at: the’ en- 
trancej while the: uncle and ew went on. 
Inaifew moments, however, while traversing a 
narrow passage: that;led: to the: interior of the 
puildings théelatter; who went last, also stopped 
on some slight. pretence: while. his uncle con- 
tinned his way..' But on turning. a corner he 
was seized. by! four! fuireshes, who sprung on 
lim: from. behind, a doorway so suddenly that 
the upfortamate khan could make no’ resist- 
ance" The truth flashed: instantly upon him; 
but, |assuming’ a tone of indignation, he ex- 
chimed, ‘Hah ghomusangs, what means’ this 
violence—~know yecwho' lam?’ ‘We know 
thee well, khan, and we kriow our duty—it is the 
shah’s command,” was ‘the stern reply, which 
setalk: doubt at test, and. convinced the luckless 
Jaaffer, Koolee ‘that ‘resistance was vain—that 
his doom was sealed,..* Ai Mahomed!’ mur- 
mured. he; and: is it: thus thou keepest thy 
oath lai heartless t! ruthless!—move on, Bat- 
chaha!!’ said he to the ifaroshes, ‘ we are ready, 
take.us where ye will, and execute your orders !’ 
Binding :his-'arms with his shawl-girdle, they 
Jed their victim through: the same: doorway in 
which they, had been concealed, into a small 
but strong-buile apartment, which communi- 
cated with -the .késheck-khaneh, or guard- 
room ;-and there; bound like a common felon, 
was the gallant Jaaffer Koolee left to his own 
reflections,»» * ..%- °* +» The hours of Jaaf- 
fer Koolee: were indeed. numbered. His. last 
sands were in the glass. The sun had set— 
the voices of the muezzins calling the faithful 
to prayer had ceased—the shrill clangour: of 
the Nokara ‘khaneh announced that the time 
for relieving the palace-guards': had . arrived. 
The heart of the prisoner throbbed from time 
to time as these familiar sounds smote his ear 
—for :the last. time—and again he thought of 
the days when, light and. free- as others, he too 
had mingled in these- busy -scenes — scenes 
which for him: were ‘now to cease for. ever. 
They would continue as before, and the sun 
would rise and set, and rise again to others—- 
while to: him—-his heart heaved at the thought, 
but he quelled the rising emotion, and smiled 
as in scorn of his own weakness, At. that mo- 
ment his, attention was attracted by the sound 
of approaching footsteps. The darkness which 
for sometime. reigned. in: his. prison -was 
invaded. by a gleam of red light, which flashed 
through a-erevice in the door. | It.opened, and 
the prisoner, though: dazzled by the glare of a 
flaming torch, could discern four men entering 
the. apartment. - Half blinded’ as he was, one 


the fatal cord in the furosh’s hand, he added, 
‘His commands are death!’ ‘ Alhumdulil- 


population of the several French provinces—a 
bject of high interest, and (as has been uni- 





lah !’ exclaimed the khan. ‘ Praise be to God! 
My brother! my brother! even yet thou art 
kind! Better, far better, death than blind- 
ness!, Better that Jaaffer Koolee should die as 
he has lived, and bless thee, than exist but 
to suffer, like the wretched Mustapha! Bismil- 
lah! Men, we are ready. There is but one God, 
and Mahomed is his prophet!’ With these 
words he stretched forth his bare neck to his 
murderers. The deadly cord immediately en- 
circled it; and, in another minute, almost be- 
fore the. mind could force itself to form the 
thought, there remained of the gallant and noble 
Jaaffer .Koolee but a strangled, lifeless corse ! 
During the perpetration of this atrocious tra- 
gedy, which consigned the noblest of the Kajars 
to a bloody and untimely tomb, its hateful au- 
thor was enjoying the success of his pertidy in 
a manner which, were it not consistent with 
authenticated fact, might seem incredible even 
in a monster like Aga Mahomed Khan. Short 
as the time for the ulterior arrangements had 
been, they were so ably made that failure be- 
came next to impossible. In order to avoid all 
chance of interference on the part of the royal 
guards, whose attachment to Jaaffer Koolee was 
notorious, and who, it was apprehended, might 
rise and prevent the execution, it was resolved 
that it should take place just at the time of re- 
lieving guard ; and so quietly, in fact, was it 
accomplished, that none but those concerned 
were aware of it until afterwards, when the body 
was dragged forth into the garden through the 
door by which the executioners entered. When 
Baba Khan, after hearing, not witnessing, his 
uncle's seizure, returned to the shah, and, with 
much emotion, apprised him of the event, a 
sudden gleam of joy lighted up his features 
with a fiendish smile,—and then all was cold 
and calm again ; nor did the uncle and nephew 
meet again until the hour of their evening re- 
past. It was served in the very apartment 
where the last interview between the king and 
his hapless brother had so lately been held, and 
at, the very hour when both kuew that the mur- 
.der was to take place. Yet never had Aga 
Mahomed been apparently more composed or 
free from.uncowfortable feelings. He was even 
less thoughtful and morose than was his wont; 
and ate with an excellent appetite of a parti- 
cular dish, which he declared to be remarkably 
well dressed. Not so the young Baba Khan. 
He regarded his terrible uncle with more than 
usual awe; and, as he himself has since de- 
clared, every morsel he tried to swallow stuck 
in his throat, for the thought of what was at 
that very moment going on turned him deadly 
sick. Scarcely could he utter a word in reply 
to the few remarks addressed to him by the 
shah, who, when their meal was ended, bade 
him rise and follow him. The young man 
obeyed trembling, as his uncle led the way into 
the garden; where, stretched at length in the 





glance: '‘sufficed,; for well did. he know the. fu- 
toshhi-e-ghuzub, the ministers. of wrath, clad 
injthe sombre garb. of their office; and well, 


moonlight, the eyes wide open and starting 
from their sockets, yet with the smile of resig- 
nation still lingering on its lips, lay the body of 


top; did he knew-their errand. ‘ Ye are come!’ his victim. The king gazed long upon the 


saidthe.khanj) as, ranging, themselves before | 


him, they regarded him-in, ominous silence. 
‘The shah has sent ye: say, what are his ma- 


ghastly countenance; then, planting his foot 
upon the chest of his dead brother, he ex- 
claimed, with a long-drawn breath, ‘ Ai, Jaaffer 


jesty’s- commands?.Speak—is it blindness or} Koolee! thou art now at rest—and so am I!” 


death? » Fear not to tell; for J fear not to suf- | - 


fer.’ But the men, awed or confounded by the 
unwonted -boldness:.of their victim, still kept 
silences; § Speak !’. said. the khan authorita- 
tively; 1‘ declare: my fate. What is the shah’s 
order;?’. .. ‘Behold the ‘shah’s -firman.’ replied 
the massackehee in charge;-and, pointing to 





Whittaker’s Populltr Library — Part I. Svo, 
double columns, pp. 142— 

Has commenced on vantage-ground with Mi- 

chelet’s. History of France, and contains en- 

tire. that portion which is dedicated to the 

description of the different races forming the 





versally acknowledged) handled in a very able 
manner by the author. The translation appears 
to be well done by Mr. G. H. Smith. 


Foreign Library. Tales from the German. Se- 
lected and translated by J. Oxenford and 
C.A. Feiling. Part I. 8vo,pp. 230. Chap- 
man and Hall. ‘ 

Tuese tales, though of unequal merit, have 

the one same merit of being all faithful ren- 

derings of the legendary lore of Germany, and 
in this respect entitled to a cordial reception. 

For humour and entertainment, “ Nose, the 

Dwarf,” is our favourite; but there is much 

in the rest to deserve attention, and afford a 

curious insight into superstitions derived Hea- 

ven knows from whence, and grafted on the 
northern stock we cannot tell when. 


The Literary and Scientific Register and Al- 
manack for 1845. By W. G. Gutch. Lon- 
don, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Revvucep a little in bulk, and thereby greatly 
improved—now a conveniently portable pocket- 
book, retaining all the more useful information 
for reference that marked the worth of the 
similar publication of former years, and still 
better arranged. The second title, however, 
is the more appropriate one—Biblical chro- 
nology being almost the only subject giving 
right to the first. On the outside cover, con- 
cealed by the tongue, which laps over it, are 
very convenient comparative scales of metres 
and inches, 


Pawsey’s Lady's Fashionable Repository for 1845. 

London, Longmans, &c.; Ipswich, Pawsey. 
Tuts favourite pocket-book is more gaily em- 
bellished externally than usual; whilst in in- 
terior ornaments it equals, if not exceeds, any 
of its predecessors. The frontispiece is a sweet 
engraving of Gainsberough’s “ Shepherd-boy,” 
a picture in the possession of the Rev. M. G. 
Edgar, of Ipswich; and the vignette a pretty 
peep of the county-town of Suffolk from Christ- 
church Park. It contains four other plates, and 
a profusion of poetry, enigmas, charades, conun- 
drums, &c., besides the customary almanack, 
memorandums, engagements, and cash-accounts 
—the latter voluminous enough for any lady. 


Dr. Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises. Revised 
and enlarged by John Robson, B.A. Lond., 
Assistant Master in University Coll. School. 
12mo, pp. 196. London, Taylor and Walton. 

A “srconp edition” of an excellent method 
of teaching Greek, namely, by writing exercises 
from the commencement of the study. But so 
many are the improvements introduced into 
almost every page of this edition by its acute 
and philosophic Editor, that, in all except the 
mere plan (which was, in fact, very imperfectly 
filled up before) and a portion of the sentences, 
he has a far better claim to its authorship than 
Dr. Allen. Under his auspices the book con- 
tains a regular course of exercises on the Greek 
verb throughout, and is thus, we believe, unique 
in English ; those on the more difficult moods, 
the subjunctive, optative, and imperative, being 
now first added, as well as rules for the forma- 
tion of, and exercises upon, the contract verbs. 
And as an indispensable adjunct we have a 
most complete index of all the words to be 
used in translating the sentences into Greek, 
as well as an appendix containing the best and 
simplest synopsis of the Greek verb in all its 
manifold changes that we have ever seen. We 
need, therefore, hardly say that we highly re- 
commend the book both to teachers and private 
students, convinced that if diligently used, the 
result will entitle us to their gratitude. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 18.—Col. Sykes, vice-president, in the 
chair. The paper read was by Dr. Balfour, 
“A comparison of the sickness, mortality, and 
prevailing diseases among seamen and soldiers, 
as shewn by the naval and military statistical 
reports.” Dr. Balfour chiefly confined his ob- 
servations to that portion of the navy employed 
on the East India station—a command of great 
extent, stretching from the tropic of Cancer to 
the 45th degree of south latitude, and from the 
50th to the 150th degree of east longitude, the 
northern limit being the isthmus of Suez, the 
southern the island of Tasmania. It includes 
all that part of the coast of Asia bounded by 
the Indian Ocean, the islands in that ocean, the 
British possessions of New Holland and Tas- 
mania, and the islands in the North Pacific. 
The operations of the squadron are, however, 
principally directed to the shores of the bay of 
Bengal, of the coast of Coromandel, and of the 
island of Ceylon, so that its service is chiefly 


enable the council to print annually, perhaps, 
some valuable inedited ms., agreeably to Dr. 
Richards’ will ; and such a work, limited to the 
number of members, and gratuitously presented, 
would indeed be a bonus sufficient to induce 
hundreds of literary men to join their ranks. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Tue session of the society for 1844-45 com- 
menced on the 14th inst., with a good attend- 
ance and able papers. The first readirig con- 
sisted of a further illustration of the Greek 
inscription on the stele of Xanthus, a copy of 
which, taken by the eye, together with the 
Lycian inscription on the same séele, was pub- 
lished in the last volume of the Society’s Trans- 
actions. Colonel Leake, a letter from whom 
accompanied the plate, has subsequently had 
an opportunity of examining a cast of its sur- 
face, brought home by Mr. Fellows, the result 
of which has been various corrections in the 
reading of the epigram as formerly proposed. 
These corrections he submitted on the present 





intertropical. From a table of the t of 
sickness, mortality, and invaliding in the two 
services respectively from 1830 to 1836 inclu- 
sive, it appears that the amount of sickness 
has been greater in the naval than in the mili- 
tary force, while in the latter force the deaths 
amounted to three times those of the former. 
Another striking difference between the two 
services is in the amount of invaliding, which 
is nine times as great in the navy as in the 
army. Of remittent fever, 1 in 8 died in the 
army, while only 1 in 25 proved fatal in the 
navy. From the more formidable and fatal 
diseases of the lungs, spitting of blood, and con- 
sumption, the sailor enjoys a considerable ex- 
emption; and the prevalence of consumption 
among the troops serving in the peninsula of 
India is lower than in any other British pos- 
session. The most prevalent and fatal class of 
diseases in the command is of the stomach and 
bowels, the sailors enjoying a much greater 
comparative exemption from mortality, the ratio 
having amounted to scarcely one-fourth of that 
among the soldiers. . Epidemic cholera has 
proved more prevalent and fatal among the mi- 
litary than among the sailors, and the propor- 
tion of deaths to cases has also been higher. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CamBrinGE, Nov. 13.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— i 

Doctor in Physic.—W. F. Price, Emmanuel College, 

nd compounder. 

Master of Arts. —G. N. Vansittart, Trinity College, 
grand compounder. 

Incorporated M.A. from Dublin. —C. Gillmor, St. 
John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts—A. B. Hemsworth, E. Sendall, 
J. W. Trotman, A. A. Weston, Trinity College; W. 
Barker, St. John’s College. 


Royal Society of Literature.-By the death of 
Mrs. Richards, the widow of the late Rev. Dr. 
Richards, of St. Martin’s, at her house in 
Russell Square, on Saturday last, a legacy of 
50007, left by her late husband, falls to the 
Royal Society of Literature, in the council of 
which the rev. doctor was long an active member. 
A good historical article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, last year, described the original endow- 
ment of the society by George IV. with the 
truly royal bounty of eleven hundred guineas 
a year (ten pensions to distinguished authors of 
one hundred guineas each, and a hundred gui- 
neas for two gold medals) ; and regretted that 
this munificent patronage had ceased with the 
life of the founder. The present accession will 


to the society in the form of a new 
version; but which, although differing from the 
former in several of the words and expressions, 
does not materially alter the sense of the epi- 
gtam, or invalidate the general inferences de- 
ducible from this monument, as stated by him 
on the former occasion. The date of the monu- 
ment appears, from the orthography and the 
form of the letters, to be of the first half of the 


Greek inscriptions of that early date are ex- 
tremely rare, and the present document is the 
more interesting as there can be little doubt 
that the actions of the same son of Harpagus, 
recorded in the Greek epigram, formed the 
subject of the Lycian inscriptions, between two 
portions of which the Greek epigram occurs, 
and consequently that the Greek furnishes a 
key, though it is feared an insufficient one, to 
the deciphering of the Lycian. The presumed 
date of the stele of Xanthus affords strong rea- 
son for believing that the greater part of the 
monuments inscribed with Lycian characters, 
and found in various parts of Lycia, are of the 
5th and 4th centuries s.c. The style of the 
sculptures found on many of them strongly con- 
firms this supposition. It was in those ages 
that Lycia chiefly flourished, under the dele- 
gated authority of the Greek king, but enjoying 
those municipal and federal institutions for 
which Lycia was renowned as late as the reign 
of Augustus. 

A second reading followed, comprising the 
life of Walter Mapes, by Mr. Wright, written 
for the second volume of the society’s “ Biogra- 
phia Britannica,” now in the press. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Nov. 21.—The first meeting of the season; Mr. 
Hamilton in the chair. A few drawings of 
objects of antiquity were exhibited, and the 
secretary read a paper “On the municipal 
archives of the city of Canterbury,” by Mr. 
T. Wright, being the paper originally read in 
the historical section at the Archzxological 
meeting at Canterbury, but re-written and 
considerably enlarged for the present occasion. 
We understand that it has been arranged be- 
tween the Society of Antiquaries and the cen- 
tral committee of the British Archzxological 
Association that the latte shall communicate 
to the society a certain portion of the papers 
read at the meeting alluded to, and that they 
will be printed in the Archeologia. 

It was announced from the chair that one of 
the secretaries, Mr. Carlisle, having compiled 





in some measure repair the loss; for it will 


——.. 


— 
Archaologia, applied for a sum of 300). as , 
remuneration for his labour, and as, by one of 
the laws of the society, the council could no 
grant under such circumstances any sum ex. 
ceeding 100/., the opinion of the society in ge. 
neral on this subject would be taken by ballot 
at the ordinary meeting on Thursday next 
Nov. 28, on which occasion visitors will not ™ 
admitted. 


Natural History and Philosophical Society, Bel. 
fast.—At the first meeting for the session q 
paper was read, by Mr. Getty, on the early ac. 
counts of China as compared with our present 
knowledge of that country; with illustrations 
of manners and customs, and the state of the 
arts, from specimens in the Museum, the col- 
lection having lately received many important 
specimens from China in the very valuable do- 
nation of Gordon A. Thompson, Esq. The an- 
cients appear to have possessed some knowledge 
of China, though of a very imperfect kind, 
Arrian speaks of the Sine or Thine as a 
people of the most remote part of Asia, who 
exported the raw and manufactured silks which 
came westwards through Bactria, now Bokhara. 
Silk appears to have come to Rome by this 
channel (nearly the same as that by which the 
Russians now receive it); but that the supply 
was limited, even in the later times of the 
Roman empire, appears from the fact that the 
Emperor Aurelian refused to his queen a silk 


4th century before the Christian era. Asiatic } Tobe on account of its enormousexpense. The 


emperors of the Chinese dynasty do not seem 
to have had that jealousy of strangers which 
has been a distinguishing feature of the Man- 
choo Tartar dynasty, who conquered the coun- 
try in the seventeenth century; and so early 
as the year 94 of the Christian era embassies 
were sent from Pekin to cultivate a better ac- 
quaintance with the Western world; but they 
appear to have reached no farther west than 
Arabia. Whether the intercourse thus esta- 
blished was kept up, we are uncertain; but 
there is no doubt that we owe to the Arabs the 
first distinct account of China, and of its pecu- 
liar institutions, manners, and customs. ‘here 
is a French translation of the itineraries of two 
Arabian travellers in the years 850 and 877. 
These are extremely interesting, as they shew 
almost a complete identity between the Chi- 
nese a thousand years ago and what they are 
at the present day. One instance may be 
given. The salt-tax as it now exists, and the 
use of tea, are thus noticed: “ The emperor 
also reserves to himself the revenues that arise 
from salt, and from a certain herb which they 
drink with hot water, and of which great quan- 
tities are sold in all the cities, to the amount 
of vast sums.” Thus presenting the singular 
phenomenon of a whole people retaining their 
habits, institutions, manners, and customs, al- 
most wholly unaltered for so long a period, 
even after successive conquests—the con- 
querors, in fact, bearing but a small proportion 
to the whole mass, were swallowed up and 
assimilated. Mr. Getty next gave an account 
of the travels and observations of Marco Polo; 
and other instances of early intercourse with 
China were also adverted to, as the presence 
of Chinese ornaments on the Egyptian tombs, 
and the existence in Ireland of Chinese seals, 
which are found in many places of the country, 
but the mode of whose transport is involved in 
mystery.— Northern Whig. 
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wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 r.M.; Pharmaceuti- 
sal, 9 P.M. 3 Ethnological, 8 ra. , 
"“thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 r.M.; R. 8. of Literature, 
4 P.M} Medico-Botanical, 8 P.M. 
Friday.—Botanical (anniversary meeting), 8 P.M. 
saturday. — Royal (anniversary meeting) 4 P.M. ; 
Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 





—_ 


FINE ARTS. 
LINCOLN’S INN HALL. 

Ayone the buildings we have of late seen rising 
to adorn or to deform the metropolis, not one 
has attracted our attention or pleased our taste 
so much as the new Lincoln’s Inn Hall, now so 
near its completion, both externally and inter- 
nally, in Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. Through the 
courtesy of a friend we have been permitted to 
go over its arrangements ; and if the outside had 
cratified us, we felt no less satisfaction in sur- 
veying the interior. Without using terms of 
artin a brief description of this beautiful me- 
dizval structure, gothic, as it is generally called, 
in atchitecture, we may state that the grand 
features of the principal floor are a dining-hall, 
a library, a council-chamber, a drawing-room, 
and a vestibule; and on the lower floors kit- 
chens, with all the needful accessories of culi- 
nary and domestic offices, cellars, and servants’ 
apartments. : 

The hall is a noble piece of work, finely pro- 
portioned, and rich in effect. It is 120 feet long 
by 45 feet broad, and capable of dining 400 
persons. The open oaken roof, both here and 
in the library, is a splendid revival of the best 
style in the days of Elizabeth; and, as far as we 
are acquainted, upon a larger scale than has 
been attempted since the more gorgeous Tudor 
period of the magnificent Cardinal Wolsey. The 
old system of stone-groining has also been re- 
stored; and when we lock upon it, we cannot 
- wondering that it should ever have been 
suffered to fall into disuse. At the upper end 
of the hall is the entrance for the benchers 
(whose peculiar accommodations are between 
that end and the library in the tower), and at 
the lower end a side-entrance from the gardens 
for the bar. The coup d’qil is very striking; 
and when the windows are glazed, as is pro- 
posed to be done, with stained glass, embla- 
zoning the arms of great and illustrious persons 
who have been members of this ancient and 
celebrated body, we can imagine nothing more 
brilliant and imposing than the ensemble must be. 

The library is another splendid specimen of 
art; lofty and spacious, delighting the eye with 
its symmetry, and calculated to contain 40,000 
volumes. But if we have a pet preference in 
the disposition and construction of the hall, it 
is for the octagonal centre of the vestibule, 
raised as a lantern, and lighted from windows 
above. Not the chapter-house of Salisbury 
cathedral have we viewed with more gratifi- 
cation than this elegant design, which we con- 
sider as perfect a piece of architecture as ever 
was erected. The vestibule which it adorns is 
altogether 52 feet long, by 22 feet wide; and is 
the entrance from the garden for the magnates, 
up a flight of steps from near the eastern end. 
Connected with it are their handsome cham- 
bers, the council-room, 32 feet long by 26 feet 
broad, and the drawing-room of smaller dimen- 
sions, 

The kitchens are also remarkable for their 
architectural beauty, as well as their fitness for 
the onerous duties to which they will have to 
minister. They resemble the crypts of our 
most admired churches, but are as Vght as day, 
and replete with every conveniency. 

Terraces will surround the whole edifice, 
standing on which will add much to the mas- 
sive appearance of the elevation. In all, ge- 


neral impression as well as minute detail, Mr. | 
Philip Hardwick, the architect, has, in our 
judgment, done himself the highest honour, and 
raised a structure which will long be one of the 
most complete and graceful ornaments of the 
British capital. Considering its destination, 
and the parties for whom it has been built, he 
has, with genuine good taste and sound discre- 
tion, chosen the character which has been left 
to us of the excellent in our architecture about 
the beginning of the 16th century; and pecu- 
liarly recommended on this occasion, since it 
also coincided with the increase of the inn by 
the Earl of Lincoln, though founded, we be- 
lieve, temp. Edward IT, or IIT. 

So many have been our failures in public 
erections, and so disgraced must every man, who 
possesses a sense of what is correct, suitable, and 
beautiful in architecture, feel our mighty Baby- 
lon to be, by the extravagancies and follies 
which disfigure it, that we are glad indeed of 
an opportunity to speak of a different work, and 
in a different tone. The Lincoln’s Inn Hall, of 
the middle of the nineteenth century, will for 
ages redeem us from the opprobrium which at- 
taches to the vast majority of its contempora- 
ries, and hand down the name of Philip Hard- 
wick with eminent distinction to the latest 
posterity. 





THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket Theatre. —A fair attempt at a 
genuine five-act comedy is entitled to every 
support, for the sake of the author who writes, 
the manager who accepts and produces, and 
the stage which stands so much in need of 
something appertaining to dramatic literature 
to redeem it from the prevailing inanity or 
worse corrupting of the day. It is therefore 
our wish to speak kindly of Old Heads and 
Young Hearts, the work of Mr. Bourcicault, 
presented here on Monday night, and well re- 
ceived by a full audience. But, at the same 
time, whilst we notice its merits, truth will not 
allow us to gloss over its striking imperfections 
and conceal its faults; far less to praise what 
‘neither critical nor moral justice ought to ap- 
prove. The play opens with great spirit, and 
the whole of the first act, amid all the difficulty 
of introducing the characters, is excellent. The 
second, third, and fourth acts ensue, and are 
marked throughout by a number of very smart 
sayings and pithy observations, which would 
glo credit to the true class of comedy, and 
were deservedly taken and much applauded 
as they dropt upon a dialogue always too fa- 
miliar, and occasionally disfigured by allusions 
rather too broad for ladies and gentlemen to 
utter, according to the taste ofour times. Plot 
there is none; and the contretemps of the 
piece are summed up in a series of mistakes 
about the union of two pair of Young Hearts— 
Lady Alice Hawthorn (Vestris) and Littleton 
Coke (C. Mathews) on one hand, and Miss 
Rocket (Julia Bennett) and Lord Charles Roe- 
buck (Holl) on the other. In this sort of con- 
tinuaJ or recurrent mystification a prominent 
part is acted by the Rev. Jesse Rural (Farren), 
a character of the Grandfather Whitehead ge- 
nus, who by his simplicity becomes the Mar- 
plot of the plotless drama. The other persone 
are Jom Coke (Webster), a Yorkshire squire 
and M.P., brother ¢o Littleton; the Earl and 
Countess of Pompion, caricatures of aristocracy, 
and parents of Lord Charles (Tilbury and Mrs. 
W. Clifford) ; Col. Rocket (Strickland), a Sir An- 
theay Absolute sort of man, and father of the 
heroine No. 2; and Bob (Buckstone), a scapin 
valet to Mr. Littleton Coke, the thoughtless, 











almost heartless, and altogether briefless barris- 

ter. Such being the movers in the scene, every 

shadow of probability is at once outraged by 

congregating them all, during three acts, in 

the mansion of the haughty political and mi- 

nisterial peer, Lord Pompion; where, from 

lord and colonel to barrister and Bob, they 

are more than at home; and ladies of title, and 
scamps pursued by bailiffs, in ten short mi-- 
nutes b as confidential and intimate as if 
they had known each other in like conditions 
of life for as many long years. In the bur- 

lesque of the Students of Gottingen the two sen- 

timental heroines meeting for the first time 
exclaim, “I never saw you before: let us swear 
eternal friendship.” But this is nothing to the 
immortal love which is made, declared, and 
accepted between Lady Alice and Littleton 
Coke, when left alone in Lady Pompion’s bou- 
doir, at the first morning call the gentleman ever 
made there, and about 180 seconds (by a stop- 
watch) after he has been introduced to the ex- 
ceedingly ready and tindery lady, whose con- 
versation with him is not merely very unre- 
served, but uncommonly free. This is the main 
defect of the comedy. Every person is placed 
in impossible situations; and from the begin- 
ning to the end of these three acts, nothing is 
either done or said which could happen in any 
condition of society, and still less in one of the 
rank here represented. People run in and out 
more than they would do in a tavern or tap- 
room; they all go to the Opera, yet hardly 
one of them disappears from the scene, popping 
about and creating mistakes. It looks as if 
Her Majesty’s Theatre were in the adjoining 
room; and Grisi’s song, Elssler’s ballet, and 
the omnibus- box were combined with Lady 
Pompion’s spaniel somewhere at the O.P. or 
P.S. side, as the entrances and exits of the 
parties required. The last act is better. We 
are shifted to Col. Rocket’s country retreat, 
where the finale is accomplished. Farren’s self- 
gratulation is converted into profound distress 
by the reproaches of those whom he has inno- 
cently involved in embarrassment (not so des- 
perate as the Young Hearts choose to consider 
them), and his grief was finely expressed ; and 
Webster’s revulsion from his own hopes of hap- 
piness with Lady Alice, and surrendering her, 
with an estate of 2000/7. a year, to his brother, 
was another example of sterling dramatic ta- 
lent, and contributed greatly to the general 
demonstrations of favour which attended the 
descent of the curtain. We ought indeed to 
say more of his personification of this part 
throughout. Something of the Wildrake order, 
it was better defined; and the contrast of his 
prejudiced qualities with those of his better 
nature was altogether excellently wrought out. 
We have already spoken of Farren’s artistical 
performance; but in fact every one of the 
actors exerted their utmost abilities to do jus- 
tice to the author ; and we have rarely seen a 
first night so perfect in every respect. Mrs. W. 
Clifford was the most nonchalante of theatric 
fashionable countesses; Vestris a good mixture 
of frank hoydenish widowhood, and a little of 
genteel life; and Miss Julia Bennett a very 
pretty martinet-victim, with consequently still 
less of the lady in her demeanour. Tilbury 
was a thorough pompous Pompion, whose an- 
cestors came in after the battle of Hastings; 
and $trickland a capital fiery military nabob, 
by whom the aforesaid battle, as it is not in 
the army-list, is deemed a mere brag, when 
insultingly thrown in his teeth by the peer 
whose guest he is. It serves for several good 
jokes. C. Mathews was at home in Littleton, 
and Holl very well in Lord Charles; and so 
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we have only to conclude with Buckstone, who 
raised most of the laughs of the evening by his 
humorous manner of saying the clever things 
assigned to him by the author. 

Taken in toto, this is but an indifferent co- 
medy, of a farcical kind; but there is so much 
to amuse in it, it is so well played, and it may 
be shortened half an hour or more to so much 
advantage, that we think its faults may be over- 
looked for many a night, and both old heads 
and young hearts while away the time in see- 
ing it which might be worse spent elsewhere. 

Before concluding we would revert to the 
love-scene alluded to above. The speech of the 
lover, in the first act, regarding virtue being ob- 
solete and its substitute verte being very gene- 
rally accepted, suggests. a like play upon words 
to characterise the love-making of Littleton 
Coke and Lady Alice. The author would seem 
to have mistaken the love-making of saloons 
for that of the salons. 

Princess’s.—On Wednesday Balfe’s opera The 
Castle of Aymon, founded on the legendary tale 
of the “ Four Sons of Aymon,” and originally 
produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, was 
transported hither, and played with eminent 
success. It rejoices us to see a native com- 
poser so highly deserving, and we trust we 
shall have many occasions to speak with similar 
applause of Mr. Balfe’s composition. The music 
throughout was very effective, and the orchestra 
admirably conducted by the author. Much of 
it was of the most light and amusing character, 
and some of the simpler ballads are sure of 
great popularity. A duet between an old mi- 
serly baron (cleverly personated and sung by 
Wa:ton) and the steward of the Aymon family 
(Leffler) was.exceedingly comic and laughable. 
But we should first pay our tribute to the he- 
roine, Miss Ellen Condell, who, after over- 
coming her apprehensions, came out as a very 
pleasing songstress, and, with a good manner of 
acting. Allen, as the eldest son and reputed 
heir, sang capitally throughout, and was well 
seconded by C. Horn as’his next brother ; and 
also, where employed, by Messrs. Hime and 
Mattacks, The parts of three young ladies 
to mate with the latter three brothers were 
well sustained by Misses Brentall, E. Honner, 
and O'Connor, and the curtain fell to most 
triumphant plaudits from every corner of a 
crowded house. The complete favour of this 
opera, which will have a long run, will get rid 
we presume of a poor translation called The 
Prediction, which is unworthy of the stage, 
though played as well as it could be by Miss 
Emma Stanley and Mr. Walter Lacy. 

Covent Garden.—Previously to its opening 
with the regular drama at Christmas at lower 
prices (boxes 4s. and 3s., pit 2s., gallery Is. 
and 6d.), Covent Garden theatre has been con- 
verted into an immense concert-room, in which 
M. Jullien wields the conductor's baton over 
the heads of a superb band, which includes 
almost every performer who has reached emi- 
nence on almost every instrument... With such 
attraction, is it to be wondered at that the whole 
house is nightly crammed, and that the title 
of promenade concert is a perfect misnomer? 
Amongst the musical novelties already intro- 
duced to his patrons, we may mention, though 
it is almost unnecessary to particularise where 
all is so excellent, a galop, composed by Keenig, 
the entire airs of which are written on the 
A and E notes of a mail-guard’s horn, most 
effectively blown by the clever composer; and 
a new quadrille, founded on the national airs 
of Wales, accompanied by nine real Welch 
harpers, headed by Mr. Roberts on a triple- 
stringed instrument. It is a capital composi- 





tion, and meets with applause as great as ever 
attended its predecessors founded on the airs 
of England, Ireland, or Scotland. A delightful 
evening may be passed listening to fine music 
finely performed as it is here. 





VARIETIES. 

Father Mathew.—With many who looked upon 
the ambulatory labours of Father Mathew with 
suspicion, the knowledge that their result to 
him personally has been loss and poverty will, 
probably, be the strongest proof that could be 
adduced of his integrity of purpose and apos- 
tolic enthusiasm. Upon this ground alone, in- 
dependently of the question between Temper- 
ance and Intemperance (in all its varieties of 
partial or total abstinence), we cannot but hope 
that the subscription to relieve him from his 
difficulties, and place him in a condition of 
comfort, will be successful. The reclamation of 
only one hundred drunkards is a great moral 
achievement; and of such a number multiplied 
again by hundreds, a national benefit. The 
man who has accomplished this deserves well 
of his country; and the government, as well as 
the people, ought to take an interest in his 
reward. 

Archaology.—The stimulus given to arche- 
ology by the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion at Canterbury is beginning to spread its 
influence in the provinces. A branch society 
has (we see by The Cheltenham Looker-on) been 
formed for the county of Gloucester—a county, 
by the by, in which are many antiquities emi- 
nently deserving of research and preservation. 

British Association. —The same journal, in 
noticing the subject brought forward at a public 
meeting, speaks hopefully of a brilliant assem- 
blage of the British Association in Cheltenham, 
when it suits that body to accept the invitation, 
warmly supported by all the principal persons 
and institutions of the town. 

Cambridge Camden Society.—It is said that 
the sum of 6000/. has lately by a bequest been 
placed at the disposal of the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society for the purpose of restoring old 
churches, 

Public Baths and Walks.—We have read with 
pleasure the report of a meeting at Birming- 
ham, where it was resolved to establish public 
walks and baths for the inhabitants of that 
great workshop, and a subscription of above 
£2,700 was immediately raised for those useful 
and benevolent purposes. 

Strange Resolution.—The Chester Courant, giv- 
ing an account of a collision at sea, states that 
“ there was time to save the whole of the crew 
(of the Firefly) who refused to leave the sinking 
vessel |” 

Dr, Abercrombie.—In the Literary Gazette of 
the 9th instant we spoke earnestly of the “ pure 
and sanctified ambition’ of Dr. John Abercrom- 
bie, in noticing his first part of ‘‘ Elements of 
Sacred Truth for the Young,” published by 
Messrs. Whyte of Edinburgh (see p. 720, col. 
1); and though engaged on so holy a work, it 
has been a shock to us to receive an intimation 
of the sudden death of the author. Dr. Aber- 
crombie is well known as the writer of several 
philosophic and learned works of the highest 
order of literature. 

Mr. Henry Gattic, long and long ago the 
popular representative of French characters at 
Drury Lane Theatre (who that saw has forgot- 
ten his Monsieur Tonson?), bade the world 
“ good night” on the 13th, at Reading, whither 
he had retired on leaving the stage. He had 
attained the scriptural old age of threescore 
and ten ; and was as much respected in private 
life as when he occupied a public station. 


: ——: 
LITERARY NOVELTIES, 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Sermon on the Mount (St. Matthew vy. yj, yjj) 
pointes in gold and colours, in the Missal style, sm; 
vo, 2ls. bound in morocco, or 14s. in boards, — The 
Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James Duke of 
Monmouth, by G. Roberts, 2 vols. post 8vo, 245, 4 
New View of Insanity: the Duality of the Ming 
Proved, by A. L. Wigan, M.D., 8vo, 12s.—An Apo. 
logy for the Nerves; or, their Influence and Import. 

ance in Health and Disease, by Sir G. Lefevre, 4.) 
ost 8vo, 9s. — Rev. Dr. Kennedy’s Progressive Latin 
jrammar, new edit. 12mo, 4s, 6d.—Fruit, Flower, and 
Kitchen Garden, by P. Neill, 3d_ edit. l2mo, 65. 
Joint-Stock Companies Act, 7 and 8 Vict. c. 110, with 
Notes, &ec., by Burchell and Kennedy, fep. 3s, 6¢,— 
The Truth divested of Mystery; or, the Christian As. 
sistant, 12mo, 4s.—Imagination and Fancy ; Selections 
from English Poets, by Leigh Hunt, post 8vo, 9.,— 
The Book of Common Prayer noted, by J. Merbecke 
1550, small 4to, 25s. bd.—The Sabbath Question Illus. 
trated, by a Roadside Inquirer, fep. 3s. 6¢.— Difficul. 
ties of a Young Clergyman in Times of Division, fep. 
5s.—The Banking Almanac, 1845, 8vo, 5s.—Theory 
and Practice of Conveyancing, by J. Lord, 12mo, 5s.— 
The Court-Partial; a Tale of Military Life, 2 vols, 
st 8vo, 21s.—Whately’s Logic, 8th edit. 8vo, 10s. 6¢.— 
Sister Mary's Recreations, 32mo, coloured plates, 1s.6¢, 
—The Wandering Jew, by Eugéne Sue, Vol. 1. 8yo, 
9s.—Metropolitan Building Act, with Index (Spottis. 
woode), 3s,—The Child’s First Prayer-Book, Nine 
illuminated plates, square, 5s.—Michelet’s History of 
France, translated by G. H. Smith, Part 1. 8vo, 3s. 67, 
—Xschyli Supplices, with Latin Notes, by T. A. Paley, 
8vo, 6s.—Livy, with English Notes, by Dr. Stocker, 
Vol. I, Part 1, 8v0, 12s.—The Church Restorers; a 
Tale, by F. A. Paley, fep. 4s. .6¢d.—Perran-Zabuloe: 
the Past and Present State of St. Piran in the Sands, 
by the Rev. W. Haslam, fep. 4s, 6d.—Crabb’s Prece. 
dents in Conveyancing, 3d edit. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 3/, 
—Memoir and’ Kemains of Rev: M. M‘Cheyne, b 
the Rey, A. A. Bonar, 4th edit. 12mo, 5s. —The Wed- 
ding-Gift, by the Rev. J. Jones, new edit. 32mo, 3s, 
silk.—C. Davidson’s Concise Precedents in Convey- 
| ancing, 12mo, 8s.—Pap with a Hatchet: a Reply to 
| Martin Mar-Prelate (from the original 4to edition), 
| post 8vo, 3s.—The Life of Baber, Emperor of Hin- 
dostan, by R, M. Caldecott, 8vo, 8s.—Shipmaster’s 
Guide for complying with the Merchant-Seaman’s 
| Act, l2mo, 2s. 64—Ballads and Lays from Scottish 
| History, by N. Clyne, l2mo, 5s.—Scale of Medicines 
for the Merchant-Service, by C. M‘Arthur, M.D., 





12mo, 2s. 6d.—The Little Berlin-Wool Worker, by , 


Miss C. Toulmin, sq. 2s. — The Interlineary Hebrew 
and English Psalter, fep. 6s.—Ditto, with Ilebrew- 
English Lexicon, fep. 12s.—Life of the Blessed Em- 
ror Constantine, by Eusebius, 8vo, 7s.— Urinary 
posits, by G. Bird, M.D., post 8vo, 8*.— On Deat- 
ness: Contributions to Aural Surgery, by J. Years. 
ley, post 8yvo, 7s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. R. B. Ede’s agents, Messrs. Barry and Son, have 
lately had the honour of engraving suitable stamps 
fo use with his Heraldic Ink for Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle; specimens of which, together 
with those of many of the nobility and gentry, may 
be seen at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122 Bi- 
pshopsgate Street. 

ErratumM.—tin last No., Pp 731, col. 3, line 5, for 
“‘ from the most to the least” read ‘‘ from the least to 
the most.”’ 
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IMPROVED STOPPERS. 
i i sti for Conxs and Bows, aa 





a 
improvements, 


This 
by new and 
perfect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spi- 


become a purey im; 
rits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice ag:inst 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in pertect condition. 

C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrvok, Loudon, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 


, 
ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY 
CAPSULED.—CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully 
informed, that J. T. BETTS, Jun. and Co. will not be responsible 
for any BOTTLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudu- 
Jent eubntitution by thePatent Metallic Capsules, embosacd with the 
words, *BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7SMITHFIELD BARS. 
Bold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in Town 
and Country, at 3. pa per Bottle, the Bottle itictuded. X 
Betts s Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign atGUY’S, 
ST. GEORGE’S, and the other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout 
the Kingdom. ton is Fally d to THE sxcURITY 
AFFORDED BY THE Parent Metatiic CAPSULES. 
i Coun a advértised a i eh 1 journals ; pat 
ists of London ers may be o! at ISTILLERY, 
where quantities of not less tan 2 Gallons may be sapplied, in 
bulk, at I8e. per Gallon; aiid In Bottlen, Cases ‘and Bottles ia- 


claded, at 0p. per, Gallop. Sais 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. Jullien’s Annual Series of Concerts. 
For Three Weeks more only. 
The Welsh Quadritle and the Polka every Night. 
Classical Concert. 
Signor Camilla Sivori for One Night only. 


JULLIEN, in ‘the wish by every avail- 
¢ able means to add’to the great popularity and attrac- 
‘ous Of his Concerts, respec tfully announces that, proiting by the 
be spected arrival of Siguae Sivori, whe passes through the Me- 
pe" tis on his way to fulfil an engagement at Vienna, he has suc- 
ced oer af krrangement with that celebrated Violinist hes 
e ve Night, ¢iz. MONDAY next, November 25, 
cell “rm “ys honour to play the Andante and Prayer faa 
dine iw Egitto,”’on the Fourth Strlog 5, and Payanini’s cele- 
brated piege, the ** pimp rten al de Venise, 
The First Part of the Concert will ALE of Classical Music ; 
and in the Second bey played the popular Welsh Quadrille, the 
Post Hortt Galap, the olica, Sc. 


N.B.—The Prives of Admission wil} remain as usual. 





During the Weak: she Programme will inclade, Solos by Hane | 
Kania, M, Baw Mr. Ricwanpson, an ROSPKRE; 
Locke’s Music to Mae beth ¢ the New Welsh h Quadrilles; the Polka; 

jeethoven’s Sinfonia in Pastorale; CureHi’s celebrated Trio for 
feo Vivloneelleis and Double Baas; &c. &e, 

Oo FID AY. Nov. 20th, the Concert will be for! the Benetit of | 
Mr. RICHARDSON, 

Commence. at Right preeiscly, Dress Cire}e, sei 6d. 
and Boxes, Ls. » Private Boxes, /. Is, and 10s. Gd, 


THE GRAND BAL er is fixed to ‘abe place on MON- 
DAY auniok Méth. 


Promenade | 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. | 
DM. Jullien's Annual Series of Concerts. 
MR. RICHARDSON'S BENEFIT. 


B. RICHARDSON -begs most respectfully 
Segal aint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that, in 
cenligidnces short duration of M. JULLLEN'S Concerts this 
Season, he has the honour thus early to announce his Annual 
BENEEAT, which will/take place on FRIDAY next, Nov. 29th, 
wil jay Drouet’s Variations to “ een Britannia ;” and, 
bg Mr. Lazanus, Sir H. mony Fy of “ here the gentle lark,” 
«ith other_attractive pieces, full particulars Ps ‘which will be detailed 
ip the bills of the day. 


TATIONAL TESTIMONFAL to Mr. 


ROWLAND HILL, Author ofthe PENNY POSTAGE. 
Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart., Chairman and Treasurer, 


The Amount collected exceeds £10,000. 
‘ions will be eleosed on Satu 


won Sul 
name of e y Subscriber wilt 
° in and its will mye pi publ and given to Subscribers on ap Toe 
tion to the Secretary. The following Bankers receive cd 


Messrs, Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 62 Lombard Street. 
Bouverie and Co., 11 Haymarket. 
Cunliffes, Brooks, and Co., 24 Lombard Street, | 
Roger Cunliffe, Esq., 24 Bucklersbury. 
Curries and Co., 29 Cornhill. 
Drewett and Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 
Hanbury, Taylor, and Co., GO Lombard Street. 
Jonés, Loyd, aud Co., 43 Lothbury. 
Masterman and Co., 35 Nicholas Lane. 
Prescott, Grote, and Co , 62 Threadneedle St. 
Robarts and Co., 15 Lombard Street. 
Rogers and Cv., 29 Clement’s Lane. 
Stone, Martin, and Co., 68 Lombard Street. 
Strahan and Go., 218 Strand. 
Twinings and Co., 216 Strand, 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbu: 
4 Stratford Place, Oxford Street. 
9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
213 High Holborn. 
: Bao oa, a 
7 Whitechapel H 
London and-Cauinity? Bankver Cé., 71 Lovbard Street. 
The Commercial Bank of London, Lothbury, and Hen- 
rietta Street. 
London: Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street. 
Postage meets Post-Office vores en &c., sent to the Secretary, 
Street, 


Me. nenanew a ANSEY, Solicitur, 3 a, will 





ry nig tea the or of | 
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R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
oe Ss OLD CEOWN WINDSOR | stan 


SOA retains its supe- | 
rlority asa ate = nae apnten hi, sajutary to the akin, | 
fae Peel an aroma ant Tass ae ag, Packet is labeled | 

A variet vothugnle nico Winduet Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 1s 
pared without angular corners. : , copys 

Hespace's Paxssavarivs Toorm-Powoxm, an effectual preparation | 
for-heautifying the T i them ina sound 
aly Ep mevanse to "Beauty of te noe 

ie t reases t; enarme, 
ee 
BYDRIR's Momany, the most xtract 

Substances for beauty. and luxuriance of the Hair, 
a alsoa del ghiul pert | 


ere sep A certain specific for producing a new 
‘ ing. | 
DATE’ ‘MBAM OF Rosxs, oaxa, prepared In at perfection. } 
ght tROye® Scowsaixo Daors, for Temodnge greacy spots ‘aa 





| quaintance with practieal aswenenge 999 
| observer to regulate with this invention 


ing, ing, an 
| in ne eens at the end of e 


To Families and Book Societies. 


HURTON’S (THE BYRON) LIBRARY, 
96 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, offers the 
following peculiar advantages to subscribers :— 
1. A lower scale subscription than similar establishments. 
%. Lao _— extensive supply of NEW PUBLICATIONS in every 
departmen: 
3. Catalogue and Box provided grati 
4. = tng supply of New FRE. NCHand GERMAN Publications. 
5. The exchange ot COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 
of their receipt. 
me ey rount of 10 per cent from the CATALOGUE of DUPLI- 
CATES, already in many instances marked at less than one-third 
the published prices. 
TERMS? 
30. £4 - £5 5 0 or £10 10 0 
Half-Year . io. i 5 50 0r 6 60 
arter os RO, 1 16 0 or 3136 
GRATIS and POST FREE.—Hints to Secretaries of Reading So- 
cieties, and Catalogue of Library Duplicates. 


J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
aud . DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
ULATION of CHRONORETERS CLOCKs, and WATCHES. — 
fe either previous al instruments, nor ac- 
required to enable the 
the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial, It is only 2hinches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther, Price Two Guineas eac 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 


and Clocks, and the cotton of the Dipleidascope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis» 


The Year .« a | 








“ANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


Sold at 55 ee Street, and 8% Strand, — 
COMPANY. 


Be R I T 
1 Princes Street, Bank, 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. ix. 


Half-credit Rates of Premium. — Persons assured aveording to these 
rates are allowed credit (without security) for half the pyran veh the 
first seven annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
five per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the whens ee 
at any time, or having the amount ucted from the sum assur 

when the becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are peacesy re- 
quired for seven years only; whilst the holders 
same security for the payment of their claims, whenever Hes may 
happen, as if they paid double the amount of patient, whichs would 
be charged for assurances effected in the usual 

Extract from the Half-credit Rates of Premium: _ 


London. 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1007. ’. for 


the whole Term of Life. 





Half Fromiass for |Whole Premium after 
Seven Seven Years. 


| 
| 


d. 

4 6 
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18 
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PETER Sp iPS ats Resident Director. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 


USTRALASIAN, COLONTAE, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 
COMPANY. 
Capital 200,000/., in 2,000 shares. 
Directors. 

Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. Gideon Colquhoun, Fsq. 

Robert Brooks, Eat Charles E. Mangles, Esq. 

Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 

Jobn Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 

Secretary—E. Ryley, Esq. 

The following are specimens of the premiums charged by this Com- 

pany for the assurance of 100/, 
Age. 2 { wv | #0 1 30 { & 

An. Prem Let Ws | £2071 #2153 | £41> | £639 

This Company offers the advantages of the of an nt ample 
subscribed ey ory ion to retain il of the —— 


in their own ha he portion so retained, with interest upon it, 
being deducted from 4 policy by) it becomes a.clara) —ef ecard 








thi 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
A®?T- UNION of LONDON, 


By Authority of Parliament. 

The LISTS for the current year are sow aren, and an early Sub- 
scription is solicited. The Engraving by M T. Doo, after the 
Picture by W. Mutugapry, R.A., ** The CONVALESCENT, Pe 
in a forward state. 

A finished Proof of ** The CASTLE of ISCHIA,’’ engraved for 
the Subscribers of 1844, may be seen at the Office. ue notice 

will be given to every Subscriber when the impressious are ready 


or distribution. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


4 Trafalgar Square, Nov. 20, 1844. 


OYAL MANCHES- 


TER INSTITUTION 


spectfully informed, that.the EXHI- 

5 ~! TION at this INSTITUTION 

eee) Vo CLOSED on the 19th of OCTOBER. 

F Pictures, &c. unsold 

have been forwarded to phe address of the respective owners (those 

for jon to the care of Mr. Grex, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 

pital); and the Council of this Institution xequest, if any Picture, a 
other work of Art, should not, at the date =o have reached i 7 

be made to the 


$ Hon. Secs. - 








an 
Honorary Secretary, or to Mr. Gruen as above. 
G. WAREING ORMEROD, Hon. Sec. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
New Historieal Romance. 
Just ready, in 3 vols, 
BORDER WARDENS. 
An Historical Romance. 
By MRS. PONSONBY. 
John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street. 


PuE 


London : 








In Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling. 
On the Ist of Dec: cata ul be published, with Ill on 
eel by “ Putz,’ 
par NY, the L ITTLE MILLINER; 
or, the RICH and the POOR. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
Author pt «“ " eelge of the Colonies, or the Adventures of an Emi- 
3”? * The Man without Profession,” &c 
ulin: $ “John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street. 





Splendidly Iilustrated Edition of the “* Lady of 
the Lake.” 


On the Ist. of Dece: maber, i in 1 vol, royal Svo, price One Guinea cloth, 
and 36s. morocco extra, 


COTT’S LADY of the LAKE; with Ten 
elegant Engravings by Rorrs, Heath, Rowinsox, &c., from 
Drawings by Mxapows, Corzotnn, &c. 
‘hese Drawings were made for an American edition of the Poem, 
a very limited nunaber of which is sent to thts country for sale. 
London: Wiley and raneraG Waterloo Place ; and all 
ksellers. 





Catalogues of all the New Books, Gratis. 
@n the Ist of every month, gratis, ito, 


HITTAKER and CO..S MONTHLY 
LIST of ALL the NEW PUBLICATIONS is issued with 
the Magazines. And together with 


Adetailed 8vo Catalogue of WHITTAKER’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY of Modern and Standard Authors, Copyright 
and various other pigs of Scheel nd Classical. Books, can 
mn in the cmon King- 
is requested that spplicetin be made through the retail 
oe MF aan to avoid postage. 





Mons. Thiers' Histories of the Revolution, the Consulate, 
and Empire. 
On the Ist of December next will be issued, to he continued monthly, 
large 8vo, price 2s, 6d. sewed, Part I. of the 
ISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
By MONS. THIERS, 
Late Minister of War in France, &c 
Translated from the last Paris Edition (the twelfth, in od 1. 





ve y 

MIGRANTS to the “AUbTAAASiAN couontes, assured 
for the whole ot life, this Company he permission to proceed to, 
and reside in, ae oh ln tag ae without — premium, and to 
pay t! ‘or residence in New Zealand, a mode- 
rate extra remiam —o charged. 


Pe dn a kn, and a in all the fe 1 
— Bankers in » The BANK of A RAL- 
ASIA (incorporat ted by Royal Charter, 1$55). No 2 Sachs ¢ Street, 


ANNUITIES. 
Annuitants participate in the profits of the Company, and receive 
rate of annuity much more favourable than can be granted by any 
Company making its investments wholly in England. The Company 
| is enabled securely to grant — terms the advan- 
tage it possesses of investing a portion ofits funds at a high rate of 


interest. 
INDIA. 
Tables of Premiums for Assurances on Fins ij f ofti gaged 
' fn civil, or in naval or military service in “the EAST INDIES and 
CHINA, may be seen at the of the Company, 
Agents in India. 

Calcutta ° Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, and Co. 

Madras - > Messrs. Rearn c 

Bombay - Messrs. Skinner and Co. 

Ceylon - - Messrs. Ackland, Boyd, and Co. 





Inperzar, 
lee ae Maanino Lyx, for Linen, to be used without prep 


Pri i particulars may be had at ihe Baio of the 
Company, No. ie wicbopgate Street, corner of Cornhill. 


vo), € the Author's latest tions and correct! 
the entire A “ Piéves J) ” &e, To which will ~ 
— by the Ena Translator, ne the first time, a copious Inder 
persons tis Sepeated, She tating Temngiation will not 
exceed Fight Parts, 1 Zs. 6a, each. 


*,* This celebrated work was ab) otigivvally ris, in 
18¢7 and 1825, 
bein, Jered as 





published in 

and since thep has passed JA sms twelve ye 

4 the best written and the most authentic and 
statesman-like history of the and. extraoniinary events of which 
it treats, and is supposed to have been one of the causes of Mons. 
Thiers being sul exalted to ‘thet high it of 
minister of France. publishers ‘of = the present edition issued a 
translation of the tite three fs aan vob ge he paren ‘This 
will be torefelly comms eon hete necessary, 
the su uent FI sag mitts a at tors the last edition; 
eet mpegpedndge 7 gm - 7 facility wit! be afforded 
for reterence by means of an inde: eatin " "~~ and notes, The 
entire work will be given, and de bea jo rendered heen, 
most fidelity, 


i 
In order to fe leti. 


to perf 
of the work, ho Px ea vule 1 ised " media: 
is published in Paris, uniformyin eile ie bas meer 








The HISTORY of the CONSULATE and 
EMPIRE of NAPQLFON. * 

*,° A detailed these works, and ¥ of 

«wher Ain "BO POPOLAR, pee, ain te had am 4 of 


> and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 





= 


_ THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


_—_— -« 
JUST READY, 
I. 


TheGreat DUKE of MARLBOROUGH’S 
DESPATCHES and CORRESPONDENCE, from 1702 
to1712. Edited by General the Right Honourable Sir 
Grorce Murray, G.C.B. Portrait. Vol. I. 8vo. 


is 


CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS against 
the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and NOVELTIES of 
the CHURCH of ROME; selected from the Works of 
eminent Divines of the Church of England. By James 
Brocpey, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 4 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA during 
THIRTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the COURT 
of PEKIN. From the Italian. By Fortunato Pranp1, 
Esq. Post 8vo. (On Nov. 30th.) 


IV. 


The THEOGONY of the HINDOOS; 


with their System of Philosophy and Cosmogony. An 
Essay. By Count BsorNsTJERNA. 8vo. 


HAWKESTONE: a Tale of and for 
England in the Year 184 . 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


VI. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
By Lord Brrox. A New Edition, with 60 beautiful 
Vignettes, 8vo, 21s. (On Nov. 30th.) 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 


I. 

LIFEof LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON ; 
including -his-Correspondence and Anecdote-Book. By 
Horace Twiss, Esq. Plates. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
8yvo. 


IL. 

MOROCCO and the MOORS : being the 
Results of a Journey among the Wild Tribes and Savage 
Animals of Western Barbary. By Drummonp Hay, 
Esq. Post 8vo. ea 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 
Comprising the Seven Years’ War in Germany, the Con- 
quest of Canada, and the Foundation of the British Em- 
pire in India. By Lord Manon, 8vo. 


LIFE and VOYAGES of SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE, with numerous Original Letters. By Joun 
Barnow, Esq., F.S.A. Abridged Edition. Post 8vo, 

v. 


A YACHT VOYAGE to TEXAS and the 
GULF of MEXICO, during the Year 1843. By Mrs. 
Hovstoun. Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


vi. 
LIFE of DR. ANDREW BELL, Auth6r 
of the System of Mutual Tuition. By Rosert Soutney, 
LL.D., and the Rev. C. C. Sourney. 3 vols, 8vo. 


Vu. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of NEW 
SOUTH WALES, during a Residence in that Colony 
from 1839 to 1844. By Mrs. CoarLes MEREDITH. 
Post 8vo. 

VIII. 

LETTERS from CANADA and the 
UNITED STATES, written during a Journey in North 
America. By J, R. Goptxy, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


IX. 
The AMBER WITCH. The most inter- 
esting Trial for Witchcraft yet known. Translated 
fromthe Germagn, By Lady Dury Gorpon. Post 8vo. 


x. 

EXCURSION THROUGH the SLAVE- 

STATES, from Washington on the Potomac to the 

Frontiers of Mexico. By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Esq. Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 


XI. 
SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY 
LIFE; with Recollections of Natural History. By Ep- 
WARD JESSE, Esq. Woodcuts. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 


On Saturday, November 50, — .* eyo eats pages, 
double columns, imperial 8vo, price THREEPENCE, the First 
Number of a new Weekly Publication, entitled 


HE NOVEL TIMES; consisting of 
 . — en by the frst writers of the day fy 
a ations, by approved English authors, ‘oreign popular Tales 


No. I. will contain the commencement of an original Novel by 

the Rev. G. R. R. Gleig ; and — entirely new work i the Countess 

Hahn-Hahn, called “ Letters from the Orient,” translated from the 

German expressly for this work by’ by the author of “Caleb Stukeley.” 

Office, 12 Wellington Street North, Strand. To be had _— Book- 
sellers and Newsmen throughout the Kingdom 





In a few days will he published, in royal 4to, illustrated with 
numerous highly nished E. ngravings, 
NNALES FURNESIENSES. 

HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the, ABBEY of FUR- 


By T. A. BECK, Esq. 
Payne and Foss, Pall _ Nattali, Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; 
8. Soulb; y, Ulverston. 


NES: 





On the Ist of January, 1845, will be published (to be continued 
oni 
(For the Proprietors of Demon, at the Puncn Qffice,) 


Decustas JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, 
The Work will be printed in small octavo, each Number contain- 


ing Ninety-six Pages, and Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by 
BECH. 


Published at the Puncn Office, 194 Strand (where 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED” 
BY MR, BENTLEY. 


1, 
Agincourt : 


An Historical Romance. ByG. P. R. JAMEs, Faq., Authcr 
of ** Darnley,” ‘De L’Orme,” “Rose D’ Albret,” gy 
3 vols. post Svo, 

2. 


CONCLUDING VOLUMES OP 


The Attaché ; 


Or, Sam Slick in England. Completing the Sayings and 
Doings of Mr. Slick. By the Author of “ Tux Crock. 
MAKER.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Apart from all the worth of Sam Slick’s revelations, the 
man is precious to us as a queer creature—knowi ing, impu. 
dent, sensible, sagacious, and overflowing with humour, The 
farce as well as the fun with which the squire has spiced his 
volumes will not be laid aside without some difficulty."—41he, 
neum. 


The History of er 





for the Editor are to be addressed) ; and sold by all os 





On the Ist of January, 18145, and on the a Pog dm 
succeeding Month, will be publish: 


EORGE CRUIKSH ANK’s S TABLE- 
BOOK. 
Edited by GILBERT A. A'BECKETT. 

It will contain some of the best and most carefully selected Arti- 
cles by the most popular Writers of the ban aaks illustrated by 
Groncr RETR ANS and handsomely printed on fine paper. Price 
One Shilling. 
London: blished for th: it the Office, 194 Strand; 

where Communications, & Ax are to be caipenen to the Editor, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Second Edition, with Additions, in small 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ONG Sand BALLADS, 
By SAMUEL LOVER. 
This Edition contains the —— sung in Mr. Lover's “ Irish 
enings,” 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
HE CAMPof REFUGE,OLD ENGLAND, 


NOVELET. 
Vol. I. To be completed in Two Volumes. 
Londons Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Price 6s. 8vo, with Preface, Indices, and full explanatory Notes, 
AIZXYAOY IKETIAES. 
SCHYLI SUPPLICES. 
Emendavit, Explanavit, 


biaaaieer A. ‘tp lag M.A. 
om ve diate G 


Recensuit, 


A 





: Typis Impensis J. et J. J. Deighton. 
Londint veneunt apud Whittaker, et soc., et Simpkin, Marshall, et 
soc.; et J. H, Parker, Oxon. 


Svo, cloth, 5s. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 
CHARLES LESINGHAM SMITH, M.A., Rector of Little 
Canfield, Essex ; | —_ late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ’s College, C: ige. 
Cambridge: hes by J, and J. J. Deighton; and John W. 
Parker, London, 








8vo, cloth, 15s. 


HE THEATRE of the GREEKS: a Series 

of Papers relating to the History and Criticism of the Greek 
Drama; with a New sand other 

By JOHN WILLIAM SONALBOON, M.A. 
Head Master of Bury St. Edmund's Grammar School: and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fifth Edition, 

Cambridge : J.and J. J. Deighton ; T. Stevenson ; and R. Newby. 


Longman and Co. ; Whittaker and 
Co.; i, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Sherwood and Co.; H. G. Bohn; 
H. Washbourne; G. Bell. 


And E. sels titi Eton, 





Price 4s. 6d. 


THE 
AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
ALMANACK FOR 1815. 
Printed on a large Sheet, with a fine Line Engraving, by E. Cnauuis, 
of the GATE of HONOUR, CAIUS COLLEGE, SENATE- 4 — 
and NEW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, from a Drawing by G. 
sox. Containing. in addition to the usual useful p= hy the 
a and Evening Lessons for every day in the year. 
‘ambridge: Deightons. Sold in London by Longman and Co; 
waite and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Suteaby vty Co. 


Proof ona of the expats without a Almanack :— 


French Paper 
India ditto . . 1a 





vy lated from the Swedish of ANpEeRs Fayxett, Edited 
by MARY HOWITT. 2vols, post 8vo. 

“ A valuable contribution to historical literature. We can 
d this work to all classes of readers,” 





—Morning Chronicle. 


4. 
The Dark Falcon. 


A Tale of the Attruck. By J. B. FRASER, Esq., Author of 
“The Kuzzilbash,”’ “ Allee Neemroo,” &c. 
8vo. 

“The completest fulfilment that can be conceived of an 
historical yomance,"—Speetator. 


4 vols. post 


The Diaries and Correspondence 


of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury, 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1809; and an 
Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick 
theGreat, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his 
Special Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French 
Republic. Edited by his Granpson, the Turtnp Fant, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 
“ Lord Malmesbury’s diaries will rank among the most va- 
rious, interesting, and instructive family papers that have been 
published.”—Spectator. 


6. 
Lucy Hardinge. 


A Second Series of ** Afloat and Ashore; or, the Adven- 
tures of Miles Wallingford.” By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Esq., Author of **The Pilot,” “ The Deerslayer,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 

* Possesses all Cooper's peculiar qualities, in which he con. 
fessedly shines without an equal."—Sun, 


aa 


The following Works are just ready :— 


i. 
The Chevalier : 


A Romance of the Rebellion of 1745. By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of ** Widows and Widowers,” ** Tho White Mask,” 
&c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries and 
Correspondence. 


Edited by his Granvson, the Turrzp Eanu. 
with Portraits. 


2 vols. Svo, 


dole 
mun 
1ff 


3. 
Hampton Court : 


An Historical Romance. 


3 vols. post Svo, 


4. 
Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George ITI. 


Edited, with Notes, &c. by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, 
Bart. Now first printed from the Original MSS. 3 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burutncron Street, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ° 
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NEW WORKS printed for 
ONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 


, hew, Chaps. v., vi., vii.] Intended as a Birth- 
eet or Gitt-Book for all Seasons. Printed in 
goldand Colours, in the Missal Style; with Ornamental 
porders, by OweEN Jones, Architect; and a Design from 
3 Drawing by W. Boxatt, Esq. 8 Small Svo, 14s.; or 
pound in an appropriate manner in morocco, by Hay- 
pay, 21s, {On Tuesday neat. 


Reynard the Fox: 


4 renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced 
jn Rhyme. Embellished throughout with Scroll Capi- 
tals, in Colours, from Woodblock Letters made expressly 
for this Work, after Designs of the 12th and 13th Centu- 
ries. With an Introduction, by SaMUEL Naytor, late 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. . Large square 8vo, bound 
in stamped vellum cloth, with bronze edges, 18s. 
(On Thursday nect. 


The Hours of Anne of Brittany. 


The Illuminated Kalendar and Diary for 1845, En- 
riched with Twelve large Designs, one appropriate to 
each Month, illustrative of Manners and Customs. of 
the 15th Century; with a beautiful Title-page, orna- 
mented with Fruits on a Gold Ground. The whole co- 
pied from the Kalendarin ‘‘ The Hours of Anne of Brit- 
tany,” carefully coloured by hand, and enriched with 
Gold; also, Twenty-four Or al Borders, posed 
of Natural Flowers, from the same MSS. The Borders, 
printed in Gold and Colours, by OWEN Jones. Imp. 8vo, 
in an ornamental and appropriate cover, 31s. 6d. 

[In a few days. 





Life, Progresses, & Rebellion of 
James, Duke of Monmouth, &c. 


To his Capture and Execution. With a full Account of 
the Bloody Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. 
By GEorGE Roserts, Author of ‘‘ The History of Lyme 
Regis,” &c. 2vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, Wood- 
cuts, &c. 24s. 


The Life of Sir Thomas More. 


By the Right Hon. Sir James MackrinTosH. Re- 
printed from ‘‘ The Cabinet Cyclopedia.” Fep. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 5s.; or bound in vellum (old style), 8s. 

‘ (On Thursday next. 


An Apology for the Nerves; 


Their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. 
Ry Sir GEorGE Lerevre, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c.; Author of “The Life of a 
Travelling Physician,” &c. Post Svo, 9s. 


The French in Rheinstadt: 


ARomance of the Day. A Friendly Voice from the 

Avon’s Banks to the Nations of Germany; and other 

Poems. By James NisBet, Esq. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[On Thursday next, 


Amy Herbert. 


ByaLapy. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL, 
B.D. A New Edition. [Just ready, 


Recent Improvements in Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines ; 


Being a Supplement to his ‘“* Dictionary.” By ANDREW 
Une, M.D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo, with numerous Wood-En- 
gravings, 14s, 
By the same Author, 
A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines. 
Third Edition, corrected. 8vo, with 1,240 Woodcuts, 50s. 


On Landed Property and the 


Economy of Estates. 


Comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases; Farm-Build- 
ings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, and other 
Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By Davrp Low, 
Esq., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Elements of Practical Agri- 
culture,” &c. 8vo, with numerous Wood-Engravings, 21s. 


london: LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


With the Magazines on November 30, in demy 8vo, price One Guihea, handsomely bound, gilt 
leaves, 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 


BY LORD BYRON. 
A NEW EDITION, WITH SIXTY VIGNETTE ENGRAVINGS, 
*_° Specimens oan be seen at every Library. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





subjects selected for presentation.”—Spectator. 


JUST READY, 
SECOND EDITION, in One Volume, demy 8vo, price 12s, 


EOTHE N, 


“ The best book of Eastern travel that we know,”—Ezaminer. 
‘Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of 


___“ The author has wit and humour that shed an illustrative gleam on every object which he describes, placing 
it in the happiest relief. The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life; yet are there in it passages and scenes 
which would make most men grave and solemn.”—Atheneum. 


JOHN OLLIVIER, PUBLISHER, 59 PALL MALL. 





With 150 graphic Illustrations, price 1s. 6d., 


7 a 
GTEILL'S PICTORIAL SPELLING- 
BOOK ; or Lessons on Facts and Objects, Beyond the Alpha- 
bet the contents of this book differ materially from ordinary Spelling- 
Books; while the child is learning to teag words of one syllable, it 
will acquire some knowledge ot Arithmetic and other useful subjects; 
and the — lan af the book, to say noting of its very numerous 
— Embel ishments, will impart pleasure both to the Teacher 
upil, 


London: G. Virtue, Ivy Lane. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. Gd. cloth, 


HE BOOK of SYMBOLS. 

A Series of Seventy-five short Essays, on as many different 

Subjects in connexion with Morals, Religion, and Philosophy; each 
Essay illustrating an Ancient Symbol, or Moral Precept, 


“ The Essays are sensible and judicious. . . . We recommend the 
book to our readers as the production of a learned and thinking 
mind,""—John Bull. 

Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Pearson on the Creed, by Nichols. 
In a very large volume, 8vo, eager § pened, with copious Notes, 
&c., price 10s. 6d, in cloth, 
N EXPOSITION of the CREED. 
By JOHN PEARSON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 
A New Edition, revised and collated with the best Copies. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 
Where may be had, a New Edition of 
Fuller’s Church History of England, by 


Nicos, 3 vols. 8vo, price 27. in cloth, 





Trelawny's Lost Church Found.—Fifth Edition. 
- In small 8vo, price 8s. (with Ilustrations), the Fifth Edition of 
ERRANZABULOE, the LOST 
CHURCH FOUND 3 Or, ——- of England not a new 
and ind: at 


Church, but ancient, ap 1 » and a Protesting 
Church Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 


By the Rev. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY, M.A., 
Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








> In 9 vols. post 8vo, price 6s. per volume, 


ISTORYof SCOTLAND. 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 
Also, Vols, V, to IX. of the large Edition, to complete sets. 


W. Tait, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., London. 





18mo, 2s. cloth, 


RgtT # & OL CO eG Y: 


Aas or, Theory of Common Arithmetic, fully proved without 
ra, 
* By S. E. CASPERSOUN, M.B. 
W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 


OR the BASS VOICE.—Mr. CRIVELLI 

begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 

on the ART of SINGING, adapted with Alterations and Additions 

for the Bass Voice, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. Catverut, 

at his residence, No. 71 Upper Norton Street; and of all the prin- 
cipal Music-sellers. 





Major's Walton, Re-edited, &c. 


Now ready, beautifully printed in small $vo, 18s.; large paper, 1. 16s, 
with an entirely new set of Engravings on Steel and Wood, 


ALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER; or, the € plative Man's i 
Edited by JOHN MAJOR. 
Fourth Edition, with Twelve Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 
Sev on Wood. 





“ Mr. Major calls this a ‘fourth edition’ merely; but it is, in fact, 
a new edition, so numerous are the fresh illustrations, and so really 
do they illustrate the text.”—John Bull. 





D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and H. Wix, New Bridge Street. 





2 vols. post Svo, price 21s. 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 
By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 


With numerous Engravings on Wood, from the Author's Designs. 


** One of the most valuable books of travelling sketches that has 
been published for many a day; and, excepting ‘ Inglis,’ it presents 
the best idea of Ireland and the Irish that we have met with. The 
reader has set before him a graphic picture of Irish manners, charac- 
ter, and modes of living. . . . Taken as a whole, the book is capital.” 
—Speectator. 

Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 
Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, 


OMIC ALMANACK, 1845; containing 


Twelve Engravings by Groner CrurksHank, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. Among the Plates are — 


Twelfth-Night Festivities—St. Valentine’s-day—Anniversary of 

it. Patrick —Lady-day, old and new style - Spring Fancies—Festi- 
val of St, Paul’s—Horticultural Fate—Summery Justice —Stirring 
up the Great Fire of London—The Fall of the Leaf—Court of Young 
England—The National Gallery: Boxing Night, &c, &c. 


D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 





New Illustrated Work. 
ly bound in Tilumi 
One Guinea, 

ABINET of POETRY and ROMANCE: 
Full-length Female Portraits from Brron and Scorr. 
Beautifully engraved; with Poetical Illustrations by Cuarirs 
Swain. 
*,* The work may also be had highly coloured, price 2. 2s. 


D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, el 





d Vellum, price 





Now ready, large Svo, price 3s. 6d. sewed, 


ICHELET’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


Translated by G. H. SMITH, F.G.S., with Notes, &c. 
Part I, Comprising the Races and the Provinces of France. 


“ Michelet’s History has only to be translated to become one of 
the most popular books ever published. The author is a man of the 
highest genius; his erudition is wonderful, and he is at once philo- 
sophic and dramatic, uniting theseverest judgment to the most facile 
and delicate imagination. His history is thus not only a succession 

faithful pictures, but a series of the profoundest deductions. The 
modern French school of history, comprising, as it does, amongst 
many illustrious names, those of Thiers, Guizot, and Thierry, is 
deservedly acknowledged as the first in Europe, and at the head of 
it we should certainly place Monsieur Michelet.”—Monthly Magazine, 
This work is printed uniform with, and forms a portion of, 

WHITTAKER’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
of Modern and Standard Authors, comprising numerous valuable 
copyright Works, Historical, Biographical, &c. Large 8vo, uniform 
with Scott's and Byron’s Works. 

je’s Editions, handsomely printed at unprecedented low prices, 
varying from One Shilling upwards, 
*,* An explanai and critical prospectus of the whole series can 
be tad grate to ane to any b Kcsell 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








—— 


186 Stranp, November 1844, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY, 








‘J 

This Serrgs of Booxs is undertaken with the belief, that while the taste for Worxs of Ficrion has in 
late years greatly increased, high prices and inconvenient forms of issue have so restricted their sale, that, as 
well with reference to authors as to readers, a change in the manner of submitting them to the public is 
generally called for. 

Messrs. CoapmAN and Haut acted on this belief nine years ago, when they commenced the publication 
of the Works of a distinguished writer in Monthly Parts. In the present undertaking it is intended to apply 
similar resources of issue, on an enlarged scale, to a more extended series. 

To the Novet and Romance their plan will be chiefly restricted ; but it is proposed to vary these Works, 
submitted for the first time to the public in an undertaking of this nature, by Brocrarnies. The subjects 
will be chiefly modern. 


The Series will be found to differ in some very important respects from every other hitherto presented to 
the public. 
' I. It will consist exclusively of new and original Works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances. 

_ II, The Price of each Work will be less than one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the 
ordinary system of Publication. 


III. The means by which the saving of cost will be effected will involve no sacrifice of literary or typographical 
excellence. 


IV. The quantity of matter given in each Part will be found to obviate a very general objection made to Serial 

Works, on the ground of a too frequent suspension of the interest. 
_ The Novet will be Seg in Four Montuty Parts, of the Post Octavo form. Each Part will con- 
tain One Hundred and Sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Taree Satturnes. Unless special 
exceptions are made, and it is expedient to issue a story in a single volume, it is intended that while every 


Novel in the Series shall contain the ordinary amount at present included in THREE VOLUMES, it shall be 
completed in two, and sold for Tweive SuILuincs. 


The Brocrapuies will never exceed two Parts, or one Volume. 


THE FIRST NOVEL WILL BE 


MOUNT SOREL; OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ TWO OLD MEN’S TALES.” 





The SECOND NOVEL will be by MRS. S. C. HALL. 





THE FIRST BIOGRAPHY WILL BE A 


LIFE OF TALLEYR AN D. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





THE FIRST PART WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 
PROSPECTUSES will be ready by the end of the month. Country Booksellers are requested to apply for them, to be sent with their Magazine Parcels. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 STRAND. 
J. CUMMING, DUBLIN; J. MENZIES, EDINBURGH; ayp A. RUTHERGLEN, GLASGOW. 





Printed by Cuanixs of 51 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, in the C of Middlesex, Gronce Luvry, af Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the C 8 , and F: BurpEtt 
FRAYKtys, y Boral Row, Stoke Newii t in the County of Middlesear Printers, at their Printing i Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the City "ef Lonton ahd outtake by Wissthn Annasa 
Scuires, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Lirenany GAZETTE Ovrice, Number 7 Wellington Strect, Strand, in 
the precinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in the suid County of Middlesex, on Saturday, November 23, 1844.—Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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